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OURAY JIM. 



A burning August day had spent its fury 
on the Wyoming plains, and now the waning 
sunlight was falling with gentle, caressing 
touch, like a kiss of repentance, on the rolling 
coverlet of sunburned buffalo grass that seemed 
to have become rent and frayed in the effort 
to stretch it out to cover the dry, parched 
nakedness of earth. Wide as the ocean, and 
as grimly indifferent to human life, the great 
earth waves were piled up one after the other, 
mile upon mile of faded greens and grays and 
browns, all rimmed with misty violet at the 
horizon, save at that one spot in the west now 
blurred with gold. 

Heeding little the desolation of the scene was 
the one human observer, a man whose dress and 
equipment, no less than the graceful, swaying 
ease with which he sat his horse, suggested 
the typical cowboy, although the rifle held 
carelessly across his saddle horn hinted that 
his present quest might not have altogether to 
do with the peaceful pursuit of cattle. For 
two days he had been riding hard, barely 
pausing for necessary snatches of food and 
sleep, and the long race was telling upon horse 
and rider alike. The wiry little broncho loped 
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aloDg with palpable effort, and the man's eyes 
had grown bloodshot and glassy from staring at 
the same monotonous page of buffalo-grass and 
bleaching bones, sunflowers and cactus, soap- 
weed and prarie dog mounds, ever the same, 
over and over, mile upon mile, until he might 
well have grown to curse the sight. But after 
that vague, unformulated creed current among 
his kind, although with thoughts little tending 
to crystallize into pious reflection, Ouray Jim 
regarded the plains as but a special dispensa- 
tion of Providence in favor of the cattle man; 
the scarcity of water but a crowning device of 
divine wisdom to keep out the hungry horde of 
settlers, who, otherwise, armed with homestead 
and pre-emption rights, would be coming in 
with their fences and foolishness to spoil the 
range. 

He was no longer a young man, this Ouray 
Jim, although somewhat of the look of age 
upon his face might have been wrought by a 
life of hard work and exposure, with the added 
strain of trial and disappointment. One might 
have said that he was anywhere between thirty 
and flfty years old, but only the man himself 
could have told at just what flgure life's hour- 
hand pointed. It was little, indeed, that any- 
body knew of him. He had drifted into Chey- 
enne one day, now more than a year ago, pro- 
ceeding at once to "paint the town red" with a 
reckless disregard of results fairly startling to 
even that long-suffering community. And 
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when, in the soberiug charge of the sheriff, he 
had somewhat recovered his wits, he had be- 
thought himself of a friend in the person of a 
prominent cattleman resident in the place, a 
person to whom he had once rendered some 
service. In the rough brotherhood fostered by 
the mutual dependence of frontier life, a per- 
sonal service is always a debt of honor; and the 
cattle-man remembered Jim Ballard to such 
purpose that he was presently provided with 
opportunity to make an honest living in the 
service of the Stock Growers' Association of 
Wyoming. From this patron it became known 
that the man had once been a sober and indus- 
trious miner down in Ouray, Colorado, whence 
grew the title, "Ouray Jim," which afterward 
stuck to him until his own name was fairly for- 
gotten. There grew up a rumor that his part- 
ner in the mine had somehow swindled him out 
of his possessions; another version of the story 
had it that his wife had deserted him, taking 
with her all his savings; while yet another de- 
clared that Jim had lost his all '*bucking faro;'* 
whatever the truth, it was never told by Ouray 
Jim, who was of a silent and taciturn tempera- 
ment, save upon those occasions when he was 
very drunk, when he was still always cannily 
reticent as to his own concerns. 

He drew a whiskey flask from his pocket now, 
measuring its contents with eyes half gloating, 
half regretful. When his mission was import- 
ant, knowing his own weakness, it was only a 
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small bottle that he allowed himself, and now 
it was almost empty. "Only one more drink!*' 
he exclaimed, after a brief interval of ecstacy, 
when the major portion of the liquid had gur- 
gled its way down his parched throat. "Only 
one more^ 'n' the country just natchelly 
swarmin' with rattle-snakes — to say nothin' of 
the fact that I've got to choke with thirst if 
that miserable cuss don*t wait for me to catch 
up with him soon/' rising in the saddle to scan 
the landscape in all directions. "But it's your 
turn next, old boy," he went on, addressing the 
horse, talking aloud in mere effort to keep him- 
self awake, for his eyelids seemed glued together 
with heaviness. "Look at the cattle-trails all 
headin' one way. That means water, you know, 
'n' not far away neither." 

But the pony had already scented the glad 
fact and was hurrying on at a quickened lope. 
Over one bare raise of ground, with the hollows 
below as dry and dead as though a curse had 
fallen upon this part of the world; over another 
and yet another, and then, with a shrill whinny 
of joy, the horse was plunging frenziedly down 
a last short slope, where water glowed in a 
small shallow pool. 

Jim, leaning from the saddle, dipped up a 
draught for himself in his soft felt hat, when 
the animal, unchecked, had made his way to 
the middle of the slough, sending myriads of 
dimpling wavelets breaking surprisedly against 
the low banks that were trodden to mire by the 
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feet of many cattle. **It*s wet, old boy, 'n' that's 
about all we can say for it/* he said, with a wry 
face, as he threw back the ^remnant of roily 
liquid. "Water is like wimmen, that way; you 
can't always tell what you're gettin' by the 
looks." 

But the horse, undisturbed by cynical reflec- 
tions, drank on greedily, while Jim, sitting 
sidewise, a leg thrown restfully over the saddle- 
horn, waited until even equine capacity was 
satisfied and the animal turned of his own 
accord back to solid ground. Then starting, 
staring, he could have cried aloud in exulta- 
tion; for there at the left, in a low draw he had 
missed seeing from above, a horse was tethered 
by a lariat, while, lying across the other end of 
it, "sleeping on the rope," in cowboy parlance, 
appeared the figure of a man. 

That it was the one he had come to find, 
Ouray Jim did not for a moment question. 
Putting spurs to his horse, already whinnying 
a friendly greeting to his fellow, he swiftly 
charged upon the group; and when the sleeper, 
roused by his own horse's answering cry of 
good fellowship, sat up, dazedly staring about, 
it was to find himself covered by the rifie not 
ten feet away. "I believe you're the man I'm 
after,*' called out the new-comer laconically. 

"What for?" sullenly demanded the other, 
his face all of a sickly pallor, as he scrambled 
heavily to his feet. 

"For stealin' that horse, if you need be told," 
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Jim grimly returned, with a glance that com- 
prehended the brand on the animal's flank. 
"It's no use feelin' for your gun — I've got the 
drop on you," he added in a menacing tone, as 
a slight movement on the part of the other sug- 
gested possible resistance. ''I'm an agent of 
the stock association, 'n* I've got a warrant for 
you all right, so you'd better come along quietly 
*n' save trouble. I'm bound to take the horse 
back anyway, you see, 'n' it would be just as 
well for you to ride along as for me to be takin' 
the saddle empty," a grim humor in the tone 
as he somewhat improved his aim. 

The other was a young fellow who might 
once have been handsome, in the lusty animal 
vigor bred of an outdoor life; but now his 
gaunt, sunburned face wore a beard of a week's 
growth; his blue eyes looked faded and sunken, 
while there was that in the pinched lines of the 
mouth that was grisly in its effect. The face 
suddenly lost its expression of desperate apathy, 
a frightened, hunted look coming into the star- 
ing eyes. ''So it's you!" he gasped at length, as 
though he found difficulty in uttering a sound. 

Ouray Jim, with a start of recognition in 
turn, grew paler too, an expression of bulldog 
ugliness hardening about his bearded lips, 
"Yes, it's me," he slowly answered; 'n' if I'd 
known it was you I was lookin' for, Perry 
Adams, I wouldn't have kept you waitin' for 
me quite so long. I knew you could steal 
wimmen, but I didn't suppose you'd got so low 
down as to be runnin' off horses." 
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"But. I did'nt steal the horse, Jim." the fellow 
dully protested, seeming to fairly wither and 
shrivel up under the fire of the cruel eyes so 
steadily fixed upon him. 

" 'N* mebbe you'd like to tell me you didn't 
steal my wife!" cried the other in a frenzy of 
rage that went on pouring itself out in a stream 
of curses, searching out all the wickedest 
words in a sinful vocabulary. "Ah, I*ve been 
lookin' for you a good while; but I knew I was 
bound to find you some day. 'N' I always 
swore I'd shoot you on sight." 

"Well, shoot 'n' be done with it then," re- 
torted the other, in surly desperation. "You've 
got the drop on me fast enough." 

"I believe I'd rather wait— 'n' see you hung 
for a horse thief!" a note of cruel, taunting 
laughter following the words. " 'N' I'll just 
trouble you for that six-shooter, if you please. 
Got another?— All right. Now, if there's any 
sleep left in you, you can roll over 'n' finish that 
nap of your*n while I let my horse feed a bit. 
But you may as well understand if you try any 
foolishness, I'll blow ye so full of holes a bird 
could fly through ye without touchin'. It 
wouldn't take much to tempt me." 

"I feel as though I were pretty well full of 
holes already," returned the fellow, with a note 
of mirthless, hysterical laughter. "This is the 
first water I've struck in twenty-four hours, 
while as to grub— Oh, Lord, Jim, can't you see 
I am starving?" the voice now sunk to a pitiful 
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whine. "Shoot me afterward, if you like; but, 
for the love of heaven, if you've got anything 
to eat, give it to me first." 

Jim went on stolidly unsaddling his horse.as 
though he had not heard. When he had fin- 
ished, he took the coiled rope from the saddle 
and moved toward the prisoner, but only to fal- 
ter at the second step, turning back to the sad- 
dle bags that lay upon the ground. With an air 
of sullen unwillingness, he searched out some 
crackers and a bit of cold meat, which he con- 
temptuously tossed to the greedily outstretched 
hands. 

"God! what a dog it makes of a man to be 
starved!" the fellow exclaimed, when he had 
ravenously devoured the last crumb, Jim 
meanwhile standing by with his coil of rope, 
waiting with wooden faced indifference. "I 
could fairly lick your boots for more." 

"There ain't any more," rejoined Jim gruffly; 
"but—" hesitating, his eyes fixed upon the pris- 
oner's face with a sort of unwilling interest, 
while his hand involuntarily reached to the 
bottle in his i)Ocket. with its one last drink. 
One must needs have been hungry to pity 
hunger. Ouray Jim knew well the suffering 
that cried to heaven in that famished face; 
but, as he looked, the dawning sympathy was 
lost in a blaze of implacable hatred, while, with 
a jerk, the hand came away from the bottle. 

"Now, Mr. Adams," he said roughly ,"I'm just 
goin' to slip this rope round you, in case you'd 
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happen to get too uneasy for your own good,*' 
proceeding with a few skillful twists to effect 
that combination of knots known to the cattle 
man as a ''hog-tie." "You see, I've got to catch 
a wink of sleep myself while the horse feeds," 
he added; "for when we hit the trail, we'll have 
to push along lively, some of your friends bein' 
mighty anxious to see you," this last with a 
taunting laugh. 

"I suppose you don't mind telling me where 
we're going," the other tentatively returned, 
submitting to the rope as though quite aware 
that protests would be useless. 

Jim drew tighter a couple of knots before he 
grudgingly answered, "We're headed for Chey- 
enne, of course; but my horse is pretty near 
played out 'n' your'n don*t seem much better; 
so I calculate we'll have to run down to Lar- 
amie *n* take the train from there." 

*'It doesn't matter," rejoined the prisoner, 
sinking heavily on his side. "I only hope 
they'll give me a fair show." 

But with all his weariness, Ouray Jim could 
not sleep. To find here his old partner, the 
man whom once he had loved as a brother, the 
man whom now for many a day he had hunted 
with murder in his heart, to find him now an 
outcast like this, charged with horse-stealing-^ 
gravest crime in all the cattle-man's calendar — 
effectually murdered sleep. He remembered 
Perry Adams as he was when he first came to 
Ouray, seeming such a fine gentleman, with 
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his soft white hands and gentle refinements of 
speech. There had been a disposition on the 
part of some of the boys of the camp to rath- 
er chaff the smartly dressed tenderfoot: but 
Jim had taken a liking to the fellow from 
the start. And it happened that Perry had 
a little money, just what was needed to de- 
velop Ballard's claim, the ''Last Chance;" so a 
partnership had been arranged which lasted in 
unbroken harmony for more than a year. 
Brought together from widely different classes 
— Adams educated and refined, Jim the result 
of a scramble for existence that had lasted all 
his life — there yet had been a curious sympa- 
thy and understanding between the two men. 
Brothers could not have dwelt together in more 
perfect harmony until she came — Jim's doll- 
faced wife, whose caprices had driven him from 
his home in the East in the first place. Al- 
though at last she had followed him of her 
own accord to that eyrie in the Rockies, pretty 
little Mrs. Ballard hated the West with home- 
sick fervor; hated the rough life of the mining 
camp; even came to hint that, most of all, she 
hated Jim himself. And so he was scarcely 
surprised to discover one morning that she had 
fled in the night; but he was overwhelmed 
when he found that Perry Adams had shared 
her flight. Looking back now, he remembered 
it was Perry's faithlessness that had cut deep- 
est; that it was of Perry he had thought 
through all the months of vengeful search that 
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followed; Perry whom he had hated with such 
fierce dispair, for whose blood he had so greed- 
ily thirsted. And now, at last, fate had deliv- 
ered his enemy into his hands. He sat up rest- 
lessly, to find the other*s eyes fixed eagerly 
upon him. 

"And how did the mine come out, Jim?" he 
demanded quickly, as though he had been 
awaiting the opi>ortunity to ask. 

"I left the place the day after— after you 
did," returned Jim gruffly; **'n' I've never set 
eyes on the mine since." 

"But I left you a deed to my half. I meant 
you to have it." 

" *N' who told you I was wantin' to swap my 
wife for your half the mine?" cried Jim shrilly, 
his eyes afiame. 

"I never said it was a fair deal, though 
I believe you thought more of the mine than 
you did of her," the other sullenly retorted. "If 
you had cared for her— if you had treated her 
half white—" 

"I treated you rather more than half white, 
I reckon." 

"That's what you did, Jim, I'm not making 
out any case for myself, only — " his voice drop- 
ping huskily, as he turned away his head,"I was 
mad after her from the first! If you had ever 
loved her yourself, you could understand; al- 
though, if you had, everything might have 
been different." 

"You'd show better sense if you kept your 
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mouth fihet on th«m kind of remarks/' returned 
Jim, with, a sort of ominous calm, as he turned 
to look after the horses. 

There was little disposition to talk as they 
rode on through the twilight, Adams crouch- 
ing over his horse as if his strength were well- 
nigh spent. It was Jim's business to keep an 
eye on his prisoner, but the sight of that droop- 
ing figure he found curiously sickening. 

"Here— have a chaw of tobacco; it's better 
than nothing," he abruptly exclaimed at length, 
holding out the offering with a sort of surly re- 
luctance. 

"Thank you, Jim," the fellow humbly re- 
turned, in a tone of surprised gratitude; while 
the circumstance emboldened him to add pres- 
ently. "About the mine, Jim, — I've been 
thinking that if anything were to happen to 
me— and I know the chances of this trip well 
enough— I wish you'd go back, Jim. It's a 
good lead, and—" 

"Oh, can't you keep your mouth shet for one 
minute?" put in Jim, in harsh disgust. "I'm 
just natchelly sick of the mention of that mine." 

And then they rode on in silence until it be- 
came too dark to see, when Jim called a halt, 
binding his prisoner and hobbling the horses. 
But again sleep was coy, visiting him only by 
restless snatches, his mind persistently dwell- 
ing on other days, the memories filling him 
more and more with hot rage. And with the 
first gray glow in the east he was ready to 
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move on again; but as he turned to call his 
companion, he started back iu alarm, so like to 
the mask of death was the white, pinche4 face 
lying there in the leaden light of the half 
dawn. For the moment it almost seemed that 
the culprit had carried his case to a higher 
court in the night. He sprang forward with 
an oath, shaking the fellow roughly by the 
shoulder. 

''That you, Jim?'' muttered the sleeper heav- 
ily, stretching out a groping hand. "Is break- 
fast ready? — All right, old man." Evidently 
his mind had wandered back to the days in the 
old cabin at Ouray. Jim turned away abrupt- 
ly, angrily conscious of a certain blur before 
his eyes. 

*^See here," he presently exclaimed, as Perry 
slouched himself into a sitting posture, but 
half awake; "this sleepin' on the ground gets 
right into a fellow's bones somehow. Take a 
drink." 

Perry's eyes opened in joyous surprise, but 
with trembling hands he pushed back the prof- 
fered flask. "After you, Jim," he urged simply. 

"Oh, I've had mine. You take what's left 'n' 
throw away the bottle," returned Jim gruffly, 
looking the other way. "I'm goin' to saddle 
up." 

They came across a ranch-house in the early 
morning, where they were able to get breakfast 
and procure some food to take with them, 
which was fortunate in view of the fact that 
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Perry's horse went lame, and their progress was 
painfully slow. 

"Jim, I want to tell you about the horse," 
the prisoner said at length, when for hours 
they had ridden along in silence unbroken save 
for an occasional oath or word of direction 
from Jim. *'I want you to know — " 

"But I don't want to know," interrupted Jim 
sharply. "I've heard the particulars already." 

"But I didn' run him oflf the way you think; 
and you've got to know the truth," returned 
Perry determindly, his thin cheeks reddening. 

"Oh, if you've got the story all cooked up 'n' 
want to practice on it — " observed the other, 
ironically, with a glance meant to convey insult. 

Perry hesitated, but only as though he were 
considering how he should begin. "You see, 
we were working on the place — McDuflfee's 
ranch," he said at length. "We'd got down to 
bedrock long before that, and glad to take any 
job that would keep us alive. She — my wife — 
did the housework—" 

"Your wife!" cried Jim, with a discordant 
laugh. 

"She got a divorce down in Kansas, and I 
married her there," explained Perry timidly, 
depreciatingly, his eyes upon the ground. "I 
suppose you'd as lieve have it that way as — 
the other;" but Jim answered nothing. And 
after a moment the fellow continued: "Well, 
we were on the ranch, as I said; and after a 
while I wanted to leave, but McDuffee kept 
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putting me off, saying he couldn't pay what 
was owing us till he shipped some beef. I 
couldn't go without the money very well, being 
broke; but finally I saw things that made me 
determined to get off the place at any price; bo 
I offered to take this horse and call it square. 
McDuffee agreed; but then— she wouldn*t go, 
flaring up of a sudden and carrying on because 
she said I was insulting her with my suspicions. 
Finally, a week ago, I was sent with a couple of 
the boys to drive a bunch of cattle to the rail- 
road, a two days' trip there and back, you know; 
but after we had gone a ways it struck me that 
it was all a put-up job, and I made up my mind 
to ride back and see. I got in just at dusk, rode 
into the corral without anybody seeing me, left 
my horse and slipped down to the house. 
Well—" he stopped, drawing a long breath, his 
voice thick and husky as he went on, "I needn't 
tell you what I saw, I suppose. It was just as I 
had suspected. I thought first of shooting,— 
I even pulled my gun and stood there sighting 
them; but then I thought—" 

"She wasn't wuth it," said Jim, his face 
wholly expressionless. 

"It was you, Jim; whether you'll believe it 
or not, I thought of you. It came across me 
that I wasn't getting treated any worse than 
you had been, that I deserved it all, and more. 
But — Oh, God!—" his face quivering with 
womanish weakness, "it was a punishment. 
With all that we had gone through— it was an 
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infatuation, a craze,— she made me a 8laye,and 
1 was never blind to her faults,— but, all the 
same— I loved her/* He seemed to have for- 
gotten the other in the keenness of his pain . 
Jim looked at him with a sort of contemptuous 
curiosity, a puzzled expression creeping into 
his eyes. Certain weaknesses of Perry's had 
always strangely appealed to the older man. 
Humbly conscious of his own lack of education 
and social advantage, it had seemed somehow 
to restore the balance of his self respect to feel 
that, as man against man, he was the stronger 
of the two. 

"She wasn't wuth it,'* he said again, in an 
odd, impersonal manner, as though he had for^ 
gotten that he had any interest of his own in 
the woman. 

Perry made no direct reply. "I went up to 
the barn and saddled this horse," he continued 
in dull narrative tone, after a moment; "I'd 
agreed to take him, and I thought it would be 
all right if I sent back the saddle from Chey- 
enne. In fact, I didn't stop to do much think- 
ing. I was rattled and all broke up, and so I 
somehow missed the road and was three days 
getting to Cheyenne. And there I ran across a 
fellow I knew the first thing, and says he, 
'They're right after you for running off that 
horse, Adams;' and when I tried to explain, he 
only said, 'That ain't McDuffee's story, and I 
wouldn't count on its going with everybody. In 
fact, if I were you I'd light right out and lose 
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the horse somewhere on the plains. See?' I'd 
had a few drinks and my head wasn't any too 
clear, while I knew that McDuffee would like to 
get me out of the way on account of her, and 
would hardly stick at anything to fetch it. 
And so I hardly waited for another word, but 
struck right out across the country. I didn't 
know where I was going— hadn't any plan; 
but once I had started I was afraid to go back, 
and so— here I am." 

"Yes," grunted Jim, with no silghtest show of 
feeling, vengeful or otherwise. 

It was late afternoon when they rode into 
Laramie. Jim gave his charge into the hands 
of the sheriff, while he sought a room where he 
might sink into such sleep as may bridge the 
way back to new life from the depths of extreme 
exhaustion. He proposed to take his prisoner 
to Cheyenne by the California east-bound ex- 
press, leaving Laramie at three o'clock in the 
morning; but about midnight he was uncere- 
moniously awakened by the sheriff. 

"Look here, Jim," that worthy began in a 
whisper, the moment he was admitted to the 
room, "I understand there*s a scheme on foot 
to string up that bird of yours the minute you 
show up with him. Now it ain't what I'm here 
for— nor it ain't your business either— to have 
any such shuffle in the game. I don't propose 
having a lot of blooming cow punchers mon- 
keying round my band wagon — not when I'm 
awake. See? So I've arranged to have a team 
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at the jail-yard at half-past one. There'll be 
plenty of time— the overland trains are all run- 
ning behind time; but it'll be better to start 
early and give these chumps the slip. See?" 

*'Ye8** returned Jim dully, seeming drugged 
with sleep. 

"You can turn in now and have another 
snooze, if you like. You've got an hour yet," 
the officer observed, turning to go. 

"But I believe I've had my nap out," returned 
Jim, shivering a little as he reached for his 
clothes. 

A little later, he was walking down the silent 
street that seemed the more desolate for the 
glare of the many electric lights pitilessly 
revealing its emptiness. Making for a saloon 
he knew was open, he was suddenly halted on 
a shadowy corner by a lurking figure, while a 
few words were whispered in his ear. 

"The driver gave the snap away, you see," 
the voice went on aloud, with a drunken 
chuckle. "An' it ain't no go, anyway you fix 
it; for weVe got the place watched all round. 
But the boys thought you'd better have a hint 
—you're so durned handy with that gun o* 
your'n, 'n' it ain't any use for you to go wastin' 
your ammunition on your friends. For that 
matter, 'tain't none of your funeral anyway." 

"No, it ain't none of my funeral," repeated 
Jim apathetically. 

"Down by the old fort — sahef" the fellow 
added, anxious that there should be no misun- 
derstanding. 
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'*I s'pose the old fort is as good a place as 
any," returned Jim listlessly. "Come 'n' take 
a drink." 

At the bar he called for whisky straight, 
drinking a couple of glasses in nervous haste 
while he roughly urged his acquaintance of the 
street to "dreen the place dry." The barkeeper, 
who knew him well, watched him curiously, 
presently calling him one side. 

"See here, Jim, hain*t you had about enough 
for tonight?" he urged persuasively. "YouVe 
been samplin' somebody else's pizen, you know, 
an' — well, what's the good of a man makin' a 
tank of himself? I don't want to give offense 
— you'n me is good friends, Jim," he declared 
in a weediing tone, as addressing a befuddled 
and irascible understanding; "but if I was you, 
I'd just go quietly home 'n' start in fresh in the 
morning!" 

"Listen to him ! — He thinks I'm full!" cried 
Jim, laughing so uproariously at the idea 
that certain persons, somewhat familiar with 
his eccentricities upon occasion, edged rather 
nearer the door. "I thought I'd take another 
nip of your booze; but if it's any accommoda- 
tion to you, I'll keep my dime. You can just 
throw me a dollar's worth of your best cigars, 
all the same; none of your two-for-lSves — I 
want way-uppers for once." The fellow whom 
he had invited to share his refreshments looked 
on idly interested. "See you later, pard," 
laughed Jim to him, as he swaggered out of 
the door. 
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"About three miles down to old Fort Sand- 
ers,'* he muttered^ as he shambled heavily 
down the street. "Three miles; — 'tain't much 
to be between a man 'n' — what comes after. 
Well, I swore I*d shoot him on sight; 'n* I 
don*t know now but 'twould have been bet- 
ter if I'd a-done it; but — ^this just natch- 
elly saves me the trouble. I'll be durned, 
though, if I don't give him one good smoke to 
remember when he's over the range. He used 
to think a sight of a good cigar — damn him!" 

If the sheriff of Albany County had not been 
a man of stubborn determination, there seemed 
reason to believe that the prisoner might not 
have been started from the jail in time to catch 
the east-bound train at Red Buttes that night. 
Jim appeared to have been drinking, and was 
full of idle talk and foolish pretexts for delay; 
but at last they were fairly started, and the 
officer retired to his well-earned rest with a 
sigh of relief. 

"I hate to go sneaking off like this," Perry, 
after a little, remarked to his silent companion. 
"But of course I'd rather have a fair trial, and 
— it's kind of you to take so much trouble to 
pull me through, Jim. I — Qod knows I don't 
deserve it, old man." 

"^ "Have another cigar?" irrelevantly returned 
Jim, moving restlessly. They were on the 
back seat of a light spring wagon, the prisoner 
handcuffed, while the driver sat alone in front. 

"Thank you, Jim; but I haven't smoked this 
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one ap yet/' the voice breaking a little. Perry 
was keenly touched by the strange surly kind- 
ness of this man whom he had so wronged. 
'*But what was that?*' he added in a sur- 
prised tone, glancing upward. ''Looked like a 
sky rocket." 

"Like enough," growled Jim gruffly. "Just 
natchelly saves me the trouble," he muttered 
between his set teeth, looking away. 

"What did you say?" asked Perry anxiously; 
but when there came no answer he went on as 
though startled by a sudden thought, "Look 
here, Jim: if anybody happened to be waiting 
for us down the road, that rocket might have 
been sent up as a signal to show that we had 
started." 

"What's the use of talkin' such crazy rub- 
bish?" retorted the other, in a tone of peevish 
irritation. "Are you scared clean out of your 
wits?" 

"No; it's all in the deal. I've realized the 
chances all along," calmly settling back in the 
seat. "Most of the cards have been copi)ered in 
my little life game. But, anyway, old man," 
the voice sinking lower,and now tremulous with 
feeling, "whatever happens, I want you to 
know that I appreciate all you've done for me 
on this trip. I couldn't have believed it of 
you, Jim, for I know— Why, man, you've be- 
haved like— like a Christian! — You couldn't 
have done more if — " He stopped short, gulp- 
ing down a sob, as he fumbled for the other's 
hand. 
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"Don't!" ejaculated Jim sharply, drawing 
away from the touch. "Ain't you ready for 
another cigar?*' he added, with a sort of shame- 
faced gentleness, after a moment. "Ill light it 
for you." 

"No, thanks; I shouldn't wonder if this 
would last me to the end of the trip— wherever 
that may be," with a note of strained, hysteri- 
cal laughter. "It*s a good one, Jim, tastes most 
like old times. Do you remember the tobacco 
in the old frying pan in the window, Jim?" 

"Yes," Jim gruffly admitted, glancing at the 
driver; but it was clear that the rattling of the 
wagon effectually drowned their voices. He 
half suspected, from the unusual racket of the 
wheels, that the washers had been taken off, 
the more cleverly to advertise their coming 
through the darkness. 

"And do you remember how you broke the 
handle off that frying pan, throwing it after 
Jack Grogon's burro, the morning she walked 
in and ate the pancakes? Great Scott! how I 
laughed! It's a good while since I've had a 
laugh like that, Jim." 

Jim shuffled his feet nervously, but made no 
response in words. They could not be more 
than a mile from the old fort now. "You 
needn't drive so like the devil!" he called out 
angrily to the driver. 

"I don't know as I believe in spooks," went 
on Perry dreamily; "but if I ever should hap- 
pen to find myself a spook, I should go straight 
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back to the old cabin, Jim. I've often dreampt 
of going. We used to have some pretty good 
times there, before— she came." 

"Don't!" exclaimed Jim again, in a smoth- 
ered tone. 

But the other, lost in brooding thought, did 
not heed. "I wish you'd go back, Jim," he 
urged, anxiously, pleadingly. "If anything 
were to happen to me — I could die happier to 
think of you back in the old cross-cut, making 
your pile. It's all yours, old man, I know 
how you feel, but— can't you go back?" 

"God!" this is too much!" muttered Jim, 
beads of perspiration on his brow. "Won't you 
be still?" 

"No, I can't, Jim. It may be the last thing 
I'll ever ask on earth, and I must say it. Go 
back, pard." 

"I will," whispered Jim hoarsely, between his 
set teeth, impulsively reaching over and un- 
loosing from the other's wrists those ugly bands 
of steel. He glanced at the driver, who seemed 
stolidly intent on his team, never turning his 
head. There was a whispered word, a start of 
surprise from Perry, and then he dropped over 
the seat and out behind, while, a moment later, 
Jim noiselessly followed. 

•The wagon rattled on briskly, and soon the 
high board fence of the deserted fort loomed 
up, a darker line against the dense grayness of 
the night. As the team came abreast of the 
fence, from either side ghostly figures clothed 
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in cowboy '^slickers/' their faces concealed by 
handkerchiefs, emerged from the shadows to 
seize the frightened horses, while at the same 
time the wagon was surrounded by others. A 
howl of disappointed curses rent the air when 
the back seat was discovered empty. The 
driver knew nothing. The off horse had been 
frisky, demanding all his attention; but he was 
sure that he had heard the men talking but a 
moment ago. 

It seemed that the prisoner must somehow 
have managed his escape, while Jim was away 
in pursuit of him. On the instant a mounted 
body of masked men was riding madly back 
toward town, searching in all ways for the miss- 
ing men; but a storm was rising, the darkness 
was intense, and they saw nothing. 

At the same time, half a mile away two men 
were hurrying on through the shadows side by 
side, one often holding out a helping hand, 
or muttering an encouraging word to his 
weaker fellow — Ouray Jim and his partner go- 
ing back together. 
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A "Star Route" Case. 



"AiD't that Jack Duval ?" 

The men lounging in wooden arm-chairs tip- 
ped at various angles along the brief stretch of 
plank side-walk that fronted Duggan's hotel 
turned at the question in desultory observance 
of a swiftly moving speck on the northern 
mesa, a mile away. "Looks like it was/' one 
drowsily drawied, after due consideration. 

There was an interval of silence. The men 
who so comfortably killed time on Duggan's 
sidewalk were given to extreme deliberation in 
speech, as in all other things; but finally an- 
other was roused to observe, addressing no- 
body in particular, "He's gone on Rose Dug- 
gan, sure," to which came only the* response of 
lazy, assenting laughter; while the speaker 
presently added, significantly glancing across 
the street where the proprietor of the one 
store, who was also the postmaster of the place, 
loitered in his open door, "Well, she might do 
worse than take Duval." 

Again there was a ruminant pause, while all 
eyes sleepily regarded the man over the way. 
"But Jim Meeson*s well fixed," somebody at 
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length was moved to say, the tone implying a 
disposition to give the devil his due. 

"But of all the mean, schemin' cusees 

The gossip came to an abrupt stop as the 
the stage wheeled around the house from the 
corral in the rear. Time had been when Dug- 
gan's was the most important stage station 
between Denver and the Pappoose Creek min- 
ing district, — in the days of the boom, when 
the great Concord coaches had been wont to 
drive up by twos and threes, and sometimes 
even more, to unload their hordes of hungry 
passengers at the little hostelry; but with the 
advent of the railroad, callously passing by 
Duggan*s some five miles to the eastward, the 
place had fallen to swift decadence. Now only 
the hotel, shorn of its glory, the general store, 
which also served as the post-office for the 
region, and a blacksmith shop, showed any 
signs of life, while the stage-line had dwindled 
to the daily appearance of an old spring wagon 
drawn by a pair of mules. 

The driver, wiping his mouth with an air 
which told of a good supper, came out now to 
mount his seat, with a joking word for the 
watching idlers, as he wheeled across the street 
to take the mail -pouch, which the postmaster 
stood waiting to throw into the wagon. 

**Bill Huntoon's goin' to stay over," some- 
body observed, the tone implying discovery. 

•What's he up for?" another demanded, 
languidly, as if for his part he gave it up. 
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"Buyin' bosses, I heard him tellin' Duggan," 
responded one, proud of being able to impart 
information. "Though what he's a-wantin' 
bosses for, when he can keep the stage goin' 
with a pair of mules, is more'n I know. For 
that matter, I don*t see what he*s runnin' the 
stage for these times anyway; don*t have a 
passenger nor a pound of freight once in a 
dog's age." 

"Oh, he's just sockin' it to the government 
for carryin* that mail. Bill Huntoon knows 
what he's about, you bet," quoth another, in 
canny confidence. "But just look at Jim Mee- 
6on. He's caught sight of Jack Duval, 'n* he 
looks as though he was tastin' picra. Well. 
Rose is a pretty girl " 

"Somethin' of a contrast to her step -maw,*' 
put in somebody else, slyly, whereat^ihe com- 
pany again joined in lazy laughter,' although 
now with evident signs of uneasiness in the 
glances cast toward the windows behind. Not 
a man among them but stood in awe of the 
virago temper of the landlady at Duggan's; 
and when a moment later a heavy step ac- 
companied by a swish of skirts was heard ap- 
proaching the door, one suddenly remembered 
that it was bis supper-time, and another that 
his stock should be 'tended to, and with one 
accord they all shufSed away down the dusty 
road, just as Jack Duval rode in at the corral 
gate. 

He was a handsome young fellow, wearing 
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the leather chaparajos and E^oft felt hat rak- 
ishly up-tilted of the typical cowboy; but if 
the court which daily convened on Duggan^s 
side- walk had been asked to settle Jack's 
occupation, they would have mpntioned cattle 
but incidentally. Old man Duval, as he was 
known, had indeed a considerable ranch which 
he had taken up over in the shadow of the 
foot-hills, where a few head of stock ran wild 
and increased as Heaven permitted; but the 
old man gave his time mostly to lazy enjoy- 
ment of hunting and fishing, while the son 
evinced a disposition to follow in the father's 
footsteps: Nobody had anything to say against 
the family but this, that they were trifling and 
shiftless, Mrs. Duval coming in for rather more 
condemnation than her husband in this respect, 
although in Jack's case— for everybody liked 
the lad— there were always plenty of excuses 
offered on the ground of his bringing up. 
"What could you expect?*' people said, com- 
prehensively. 

The boy threw himself from the horse, his 
dark face alight as he caught sight of a girl 
standing in the open kitchen door. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" she cried in coquettish 
affectation of surprise, as he came near her. 
"We haven't seen you for so long I didn't 
know but you'd got lost.*' 

"I've beeii fishin' with dad," the boy ex- 
plained, his smile broadening for the mere joy 
of looking at her. "Trout are worth fifty cents 
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a pouDd in Denver now, and they'll take all 
we'll bring in.*' 

"Which won't be enough to hurt." the girl 
saucily retorted, though her glance wavered a 
little and her pretty face grew rosier under the 
fire of his eager eyes. "You can fish for fun; 
but when it comes to making money out of it, 
it's work, and that's a different thing." 

"I can work if I take a notion to," he pro- 
tested, in quick defense, though he was laugh- 
ing at the thrust. It seemed to him that with 
Rose he must always be laughing, everything 
she said and did was so exquisitely delightful 
to hini. 

"Ah, if you take a notion!" she repeated with 
merry irony. 

**I'll tell you one thing I've got a notion to 
do, Rose Duggan, he impetuously exclaimed. 
"I've got a notion that I'm going to marry you 
some day. What do you think of that?" 

"Well, if you think I'm going to take up 
with you!" And Rose tossed her pretty head 
in gay ridicule of the idea. "And I'd like to 
know how you'd take care of a wife, — you with- 
out money enough to buy an A tent to set up 
housekeeping in. 

Jack's sunburned face flushed painfully un- 
der the blunt truth, but there was no sign of 
resentment as he humbly urged, "But you 
know I like you Roeie; I've told you so mor'n 
a thousand timiBS. And I'd work for you 

"I think I see you!" laughed the girl, as 
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she vaDished in response to a peremptory call 
from within. 

With an inarticulate exclamation that al- 
most ended in a sob, the boy turned back to his 
horse. "Oh! she must have me! — she must, he 
muttered, "She thinks I'm no good; but I'll 
show her! I'll work— I'll do anything to get 
money for her." 

But his face hardened to a mask of wooden 
impenetrability as a step came around the 
house. It was Huntoon, the great man of the 
stage company, whose gray eyes shiftily 
searched the place to be sure nobody else was 
there before he gave the boy a careless greeting. 

"You got my note then," he tentatively ob- 
served, feeling in a pocket for a couple of 
cigars, one of which he offered to Jack. He 
waited until these were lighted and each had 
enjoyed a luxurious whiff or two before he 
added, "Fact is, we've got a little job for you." 

"Yes?" Jack's spirits rose as his thoughts 
ranged from the head of a mountain sheep to 
the skin of a silver-tip bear. If such trophies 
as these were wanted, he was determined that 
he should be paid a good price for them. It 
would all be for Rose now. 

"Yes," Huntoon went on, deliberately, after 
another cautious survey, which included a 
peep into the barn behind; '*we think you are 
the man for us, and if you think so too — well, 
you'll get good pay for an easy job. In fact, 
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it'8 nothing but jnst to hold up the stage one 
of these nights." 

"Hold up— the stage!'* gasped the boy, ques- 
tioning the reliability of his ears. 

"Exactly," Huntoon rejoined. "The long and 
short of it is, the railroad hoodooed the stage 
business. We've been running at a loss for 
over a year now. We have no passengers, no 
freight: everything goes by the railroad." 

*'Yes," Jack assented, bewilderedly. 

"And of course the mail ought to go that way 
too, but the government is simply- a pack of 
asses. Our contract was for five years, and 
we've got two more to. run; and though we 
have done everything to make the situation 
clear to the department at Washington, they 
seem bound to keep us going as long as we've 
a leg to stand on. We've tried petitions and 
we've tried arguments; it would be twice as 
convenient for the public to get the mail by 
train, as a blind man might see; but those fools 
at Washington just premise to look into the 
matter, and take it out promising. Now we're 
going to try persuasion of another stripe. 
We're going to have the stage held up and the 
mail taken. If one time won't do, it will just 
naturally keep on happening till the authori- 
ties wake to the fact that this line ain't safe for 
their precious mail. See? 

Duval thought he did, grinning apprecia- 
tively at what appeared to him rather a good 
joke at the expense of the authorities. "You 
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just want me to make believe hold it up," he 
said, comprehensively. 

**That's the game: though you want to make 
a good job of it, so they will have a straight 
story to tell. There'll be a couple of fellows on 
the back seat for witnesses, and of course the 
driver will be onto the racket and make you no 
trouble. Youll never earn a hundred dollars 
any easier.*' 

"A hundred dollars !" repeated the boy, with 
a gasp. His wildest dreams had never com- 
passed the actual possession of so much money 
as this at once; but he was not without caution, 
and, dazzled as he was, he dimly realized that 
the very munificence of the promised wage im- 
plied proportionate risk of some sort. "I'd 
hate to get caught at the job by anybody that 
didn't understand it, — the sheriff, for instance," 
he rather dubiously observed, when he had 
given the matter a moment's thought. 

''But why should you get caught ?" Hun- 
toon argued, impatiently. **You ride down 
from your place in the dusk of the evening and 
wait, say, in the cotton woods by Bear Creek. 
Who sees you ? When you hear the stage 
coming, you slip a bit of of black cambric over 
your face so they can all swear they didn't get 
a look at you and wouldn't know you again; 
the driver hjalts and throws you the mail-sack 
when you sing out to him, and then you have 
nothing to do but to ride for all you're worth. 
You will bring the letters to my office in Den- 
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ver, — of course you will cut open the sack and 
throw it away,— I'll remail the stuff so that 
nobody will be put to any sort of loss or trouble 
in the deal, — and you will be a hundred dollars 
richer." 

**It don't seem like I was taking much risk," 
rejoined the boy, slowly, the tone saying that 
none the less he would prefer to earn the 
money in some other way; but just then Rose 
passed by one of the kitchen windows, pausing 
an instant to give him a fascinating glimpse 
of red lips coquettishly smiling and eyes 
whose bright glaaces might mean anything. 
Jack caught his breath sharply, a glow coming 
into his dark face. **I'll take the job." 

"All right," returned Huntoon, looking satis- 
fied. "Could you make it tomorrow night ?" 

"If you say so." 

"The sooner the quicker, as the saying is. 
And of course mum's the word. Won't do to 
have any funny business like this getting out, 
you know,— especially among the women- 
folks." The sharp gray eyes had not been 
blind to that look at the kitchen window, but 
the expression on the boy's face was satisfac- 
tory as he tersely responded, "You bet." 

There was a little more discussion as to de- 
tails, and the pair parted, Huntoon observing, 
in a tone of complacent confidence, "Oh, it will 
all go as easy as rolling off a log, sure. You'll 
never pick up a hundred dollars as easy again, 
Duval." 
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But the unexpected happeued, and Hun- 
toon's little comedy was turned to tragedy. So 
rarely in those days did passengers patronize 
the stage line that the conspirators in the plot 
had scarcely thought to figure on such remote 
contingency; but on the night in question the 
postmaster at Duggan*s was called to Denver, 
and, *'ju8t for a change/' as he explained to the 
driver, he decided to go by stage. And he it 
was who, when the amateur bandit rode out 
from the shadow of the trees, crying with gay 
bravado, "Hands up !" and all the others ap- 
peared to be more or less paralyzed with fright, 
displayed a courage as dauntless as it was un- 
desired. 

The driver, with an air of hardly knowing 
what he did, at the first word had swiftly 
tossed the mail-pouch to the masked adven- 
turer, who thereupon wheeled in swift retreat; 
but Meeson already had him covered with a 
six-shooter, his aim so sure that, but for what 
seemed an accidental movement on the part of 
one of the others, the career of Jack Duval had 
been cut short then and there. 

"I winged him, though !" he exclaimed, with 
a fierce oath, as, freeing himself of the driver's 
weight, he sent another shot after the rider. 
"And if it hadn't been for you, you chuckle- 
headed idiots, tumbling all over me, I'd have 
had him as full of holes as a colander. But it 
don't matter: the government will take care 
of him now." 
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"The gov'ment'B got to ketch *im fust," surl- 
ily retorted the driver, whipping up his horses. 

"Yes; and it would be pretty hard to identify 
him, I reckon/* nervously put in one of the 
passengers on the backseat. f*I must say that 
1 was so rattled—-" 

"So was I/' quickly declared his companion. 
"I wouldn't know him ae:ain from a side of 
sole-leather." 

"But I'd know him/' cried Meeson, a note of 
cruel triumph in his short, grating laugh. "I 
know Jack Duval's horse, and, even with a 
black rag over his face, I'd swear to Jack Duval 
anywhere; while, more than that, he's got a 
•45' in his shoulder now to convict him." 

And so it proved. Money and influence, 
whose source the public scarce could guess, 
were generously used in Jack's behalf; the 
great lawyer who came forward to defend him 
coached the boy carefully in his part; three of 
the witnesses for the government absolutely 
refused to recognize in him the stage hold-up; 
every possible effort was put forth to prove an 
alibi, but in vain. Nothing availed against 
Meeson's unswerving testimony, backed by 
such damning evidence as the flesh-wound 
which the lad carried in one arm. In consid- 
eration of his youth and previous good record, 
he was given the minimum sentence, but even 
then, when he realized that five years of prison 
life lay before him, it was as though he faced 
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ao eternity of hell. He was fairly crazed by 
the horror of it. 

"God knows I'm sorry, Duval," Huntoon ex- 
claimed, pitifully wringing the boy's limp hand 
when he came to see him in his cell, after the 
trial was over. **We did everything we could, 
but it was no use- And you stood by us like a 
brick, too. We shan't forget that." 

"The lawyer told me 1 wasn't going to help 
myself any by giving you away," the prisoner 
answered, sullenly, turning his face away as 
though the mere sight of the visitor was hate- 
ful to him. 

"No; there was nothing for you to do but 
to stand pat on your hand; and you did it 
like a man. And when you get out of this 
ecrape, you'll find friends ready to do what 
they can to make it right with you. You'll 
make more than a hundred dollars out of it iu 
the long run, I promise you, Duval." But he 
drew back in alarm at the expression of the 
face that was turned upon him. 

"Yes; I've made more than a hundred dollars 
out of it, — I've made hell !" the boy retorted, 
fiercely. "And you can never make it right 
with me on earth: you know it. You've let 
them prove it against me, and now if I should 
tell the truth, who would believe me? I'm 
going to jail; and when I come out — oh, God ! 
—what will I be ? Nothing but a jailbird to 
the end of my days ! Who would ever take up 
with me? What chance will I ever have 
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again ? And you stantl there talking about 
making it right with me !" 

"I know it's tough, — devilish tough," Hun- 
toon hoarsely rejoined, finding a curious diffi- 
culty in speaking at all. Even in matters of 
business the man was not wholly heartless, and 
the circumstances of this case had greatly 
preyed upon his feelings. At the moment he 
felt that he could almost tell the truth to save 
thelad,— if it would save him. "But I don't 
know what we can do. If we should come out 
with the facts, it wouldn't help you: it would 
only get us all in the same boat," he protested. 
"Lord knows Pm sorry we went into it, but — *• 

Jack Duval was in no mood to listen to ex- 
cuses or explanations now. "Mr. Huntoon, I 
think you*d better go," he quietly interrupted, 
his sinewy brown hands clinching each other 
as though finding a difficulty in holding them- 
selves still. "If you don't, I'm afraid you'll get 
hurt." 

And Huntoon went, feeling strangely chast- 
ened and disquieted. 

It was something that the undertaking suc- 
ceeded in its main purpose, the carrying of the 
Denver and Pappoose Creek mail being shortly 
afterward transferred to the railroad; but even 
then Hun toon's spirit was scarcely satisfied. 
As he more than once expressed himself to his 
partner, he always felt as though the Post- 
Office Department, "in pure cussedness," had 
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forced them to measures whereby the conces- 
sion had cost altogether too dear. 

The old stage station had changed but little 
in outward showing, when one day a man made 
his way slowly along the bank of the creek, 
intently regarding its paltry assemblage of 
buildings. Worn, shabby, mean to the point 
of pathos, the place looked in the brilliant sum- 
mer sunshine, but it was his world, the tribu- 
nal before whose judgment his spirit sank to 
earth. He had left his horse tied to a cotton- 
wood up the creek and trudged for miles rather 
than risk encountering the glances which he 
fancied must fall upon him should he venture 
to ride down the dusty street before Duggan's 
door. 

One new house there was, set a little back 
from the road beside the store, where the 
sign, "J. Meeson," showed but a shade more 
dingy and weather-beaten than it had been 
five years before. Here was evidently the 
postmaster's home ; and on this the loiterer's 
eyes were fixed as he went, passing on until he 
had reached a point just below the village. 
The soil thereabouts was not favorable to the 
digging of wells, two or three foot-paths lead- 
ing to the creek telling in what primitive fash- 
ion the water-supply of the place was obtained; 
and by one of these paths the man finally seated 
himself on the ground, half hidden behind a 
growth of low willows, through which his eyes 
sought the back of the Meeson house with 
patient persistence. 
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He had beeD waiting thbre for more than an 
hour when a woman came out of the house 
carrying a « pail, while by her side toddled a 
little child clutching at her skirts. The man 
caught his breath, his teeth closing hard on 
his under lip, but he still sat motionless until 
the woman, not perceiving him until she was 
standing by his side, started back with a cry of 
alarm. "Jack— you?" she gasped, unbeliev- 
ingly, her face turning white, then red, as she 
stared at him. 

"Yes; it is I," he answered, quietly. "I 
wanted to see you.'* But it was at the child he 
was looking, a tiny rose-bud slip of a girl, her 
small face marvellously like the dainty Rose of 
five years ago. The mother was different, he 
saw, as his eyes came back to her; she was 
thinner and paler and older. Plainly she had 
suffered; but, although he did not try to ana- 
lyze all the subtle changes he saw in the faded 
face, he dimly felt that its womanly sweetness 
appealed more to his homage than the old girl- 
ish beauty. "I wanted you to know about the 
hold-up," he slowly explained. "I wanted you 
to know that I was not really guilty. Rose." 

"I know, Jack," she returned, gently, her 
eyes alight with pity as she looked at him. He 
too was greatly changed. His face was gaunt 
and sallow, as though it had starved for Qod*s 
sunlight, with lines about the mouth and eyes 
that told of bitter paia; yet in the ilrst glance 
she had seen that the man in him had devel- 
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oped beyond the rough promise of his boyhood. 
There was an intelligence, a refinement about 
the face which her woman's eyes could not fail 
to recognize with instipctive deference. In girl- 
ish arrogance she had looked down upon the 
boy; but as she pitifully regarded the man, her 
spirit gave him place above her. **I know. He 
told me once when he had been drinking. He 
had sneaked around behind the barn that day, 
thinking to spy upon you and me, and he 
heard Mr. Huntoon and you talking.'' 

'*And he went on the stage that night merely 
for the chance to finish me with a bullet; and 
when that failed, he did it the other way,'' 
cried Duval, fiercely. "Oh, I knew it was so 
all the time. And you could take up with such 
a miserable, low-lived dog as that!'* 

"Don't you suppose I've been punished al- 
most enough, Jack?" she murmured, with a 
quivering lip, her eyes upon the ground. 

"I heard that he abused you," he went on 
grimly, "And if I'd ever hesitated before about 
what I owed him, that would have settled it. 
The chaplain was a good friend of mine. He 
tried to make me feel it was providential, my 
getting into prison. Perhaps it was, looking 
at it some ways. He lent me books and helped 
me along, and I got something of an education, 
which I probably never would have had if I 
had stayed at home; and I learned a trade be- 
sides, — two of them, in fact: I can keep a set 
of books and make shoes." He paid tribute to 
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his abilities with a laugh of exceeding bitter- 
ness. •*! ought to feel that I have been really 
very fortunate; don't you think so? But what 
I owe your husband— well, I have my own way 
of figuring that. When my time was up, tl^e 
chaplain found me a place where I could go to 
work and do well, where 1 was not known; but 
I said no, I had work to do at home. And Mr. 
Huntoon was ready with another job for me 
in Denver; but I told him the same thing. And 
do you know what that work is. Rose? Do 
you want me to tell you?'* His black eyes 
gleamed with hatred. "I'm going to shoot that 
precious husband of yours on sight; and you 
may tell him so if you like." 

The woman shrank back, surprise and horror 
on her face. "Oh, Jack, don't!'' she entreated. 
"Don't you know— — *' 

"Do you mean to tell me that you love him?" 
he cried, with something in his mad outburst 
of laughter that made her draw back still far- 
ther from him, "Must I let him go for that? 
That would be a reason I" 

"Haven't they told you about him?*' she fal- 
tered, with a frightened look. 

"They told me that you married him, and 
that he drank and ill-treated you. My father 
wrote that; and when I answered I told him 
never again to mention the villian in any letter 
to me. It almost drove me crazy, hearing such 
things and being there like that, tied hand and 
foot. And since I got home last night, they 
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have been good enough to spare me the men- 
tion of his name. But what should they have 
told me, Rose? Has he been getting himself 
in prison too?'* interjecting a sharp, mirthless 
laugh for the idea "That would be worth 
hearing; but I have no hope of it. The devil 
cares for his own." 

"His prison is — a grave/* the woman re- 
turned, solemnly. "He is dead." 

Jack Duval stared at her in bewilderment 
for a moment. '*It isn*t so,'* he harshly ex- 
claimed. "You are saying it to get me away, to 
save him. But you can't fool me that way. I 
know it isn't so." 

"He died almost a year ago," she slowly de- 
clared, her voice more low as she glanced at 
the child. "He was not kind to me, and I 
could not pretend that I was sorry when he 
went; and now — " the voice faltered for an in- 
stant, and she turned her face away, "perhaps 
it is an awful thing to say, yet now - if he had 
to go, I'm glad it happened before you got 
home, Jack. I'm glad you can't be a murderer." 

"I suppose I ought to be glad too," he 
answered her, after an interval of bewildered 
thought; but he had no sense of gladness: he 
only felt dazed and strange, as though but half 
awake from a long night of hideous dreaming. 
"Probably in God's sight I am about as guilty, 
though, as if I had done it," he gloomily added, 
after a little, rather wondering at the tears she 
was weakly wiping from her eyes. 
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"Oh, no; God understands/' she answered 
him, quickly; and never could Rose have looked 
more radiantly lovely than at this moment, 
when all her woman's soul looked out of the 
tear- blurred eyes in impulse of tender com- 
forting. "He knows you couldn't be blamed 
for feeling hard." 

"And don't you blame me. Rose?" 

"How could I? Yet I don't believe, when it 
came to the point, that you ever could have 
done it. Jack; I know you better." 

The child had been looking up with curious 
eyes, and now. seeming at last to have settled 
in her small mind the cause of the tears which 
had called a sympathetic quiver to her own 
red lip, she turned upon the stranger indig- 
nantly. "Go 'way, naughty man! Make my 
mamma c'y!" she cried, one tiny fist raised in 
doughty defiance. "Go 'way!" 

"Oh, no, darling; you must not drive him 
away," the mother protested, laughing tremul- 
ously as she stooped to take the little one in 
her arms. "He is not bad,— not half so bad as 
he thinks he is. And he is mamma's friend, 
her dear old friend." 

"I suppose I'd better be going, just the same." 
Jack awkwardly observed, taking an uncertain 
step up the path. 

"But when shall I see you again?" cried the 
little widow, anxiously. 

"Do you want to see me again?" he asked, 
keenly studying her face. "Do you know what 
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the neighbors will say if they see me—a jail- 
bird—coming to your house?" 

'•What do 1 care what they say?" she flashed 
back. 

Jack's face was suddenly aglow with such 
light of youth and hope that it almost seemed 
as if the boy lover of the old days stood beside 
her. "And do you know what it must mean if I 
come to see you, Rose?" 

**I— suppose so." Something of the old-time 
coquetry sounding in her little laugh as she 
wiped away a couple of belated tears against^ 
the baby's shoulder. "And perhaps, Jack, 
you would not mind carrying that pail of water 
up to the house right now.'' 
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An Arizona Speculation. 



Arizona—" said Forrester, with that gay 
twinkle in his eye which promised a story to 
follow: "Well, I must say, that, in the opinion 
of one person at least, Arizona is a disappoint- 
ing country." 

The territory in question was attracting con- 
siderable attention just then by reason of cer- 
tain rich mineral discoveries extensively ad- 
vertised; and somebody, remembering that 
Forrester had been there, had asked him about 
the country. 

"You must know," he went on, settling him- 
self yet more comfortably in his easy chair, 
"that when, the hard times struck Denver in 
*93 my business was knocked into a cooked 
hat, so to speak. Construction of every sort 
stopped as short as grandfather*e clock in the 
song; architects were a drug on the labor 
market, and I began to cast my eye about for 
greener pastures. The papers were having a 
good deal to say aboqtArizonajust then, and I 
had begun to consider its possibilities in a gen- 
eral way, when, about Christmas time, I re- 
ceived a letter from my friend Jim Granville, 
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propoBlng what appeared to be the very open- 
ing I had been aimlessly looking for. 

"My acquaintance with Granville had begun 
some years before, when he was trying to prac- 
tice law in Omaha. We had offices in the 
same building, and we became rather chummy 
for the simple reason that neither one of us 
had anything better to do than indulge in un- 
ending contests of chess and checkers, and ex- 
change friendly reminiscences in the mingling 
smoke of our pipes. He had lately come from 
Chicago, where he had lost money in grain 
speculations, and was starting life afresh in 
a rather soured and sardonic frame of mind. 
As a lawyer he never seemed to accomplish 
anything beyond hanging out his sign; but 
this did not prevent him from being a very 
good fellow, while when it came to politics he 
was right in it. He was a born agitator, with a 
gift of gab which made him a natural leader in 
that tribe of malcontents forever pushing to 
the front under different party names. He 
could reel off words by the hour denouncing 
political corruption, the gold-bug power, our 
iniquitous banking system, denouncing any- 
thing and everything that anybody wanted de- 
nounced. The speeches, sifted down, didn't 
generally mean much more than the average 
woman's leads at whist; but they served for 
political capital just the same, and I was not 
surprised to find him in the legislature the next 
year, nor to hear later that he was even run- 
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DiDg for governor on a Populiet ticket. I wae 
living in Denver by this time, and soon after 
his gubernatorial disappointment he also 
moved westward, so that I ran across him every 
now and then. Once he was editing a paper 
up in the northern part of the state; next 
he was mining over at Aspen; again he had 
swapped the mine for a cattle ranch over 
in Middle Park, while a little later I heard 
that he was again essaying law in Pueblo. 
And with all his changing occupations he was 
always in politics up to his ears, so strenuously 
engaged in denouncing the corrupt old parties 
that he could hardly have found any time for 
his private interests, assuming that they de- 
manded any; and I was not surprised the last 
time we met to find him principally con- 
cerned about the scarcity of the circulating 
medium. His appearance at this time was 
calculated to amply emphasize his argument 
that what this country most needed was more 
money. 

''But now my letter informed me that Qran 
ville had fallen upon his feet. He explained 
how he had wandered about in search of for- 
tune, until at last he had drifted upon the site 
of Garden City just as the Great Mogul mines 
were discovered there, the richest gold veins 
yet opened on earth, he emphatically declared. 
Indeed, he went on to say, the owners, warned 
by the fate of silver, actually did not dare to 
publish to the world just what the returns 
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from those mines were, lest corrupt trickery 
of Wall Street should at once be turned 
toward the demonetization of gold I He, with a 
few others, at once perceiving the great future 
of the camp, had taken up a town-site immedi- 
ately surrounding the property of the mining 
company, and already their investment had 
paid them something like three hundred per 
cent in the increased value of their lots. They 
wanted a secretary and general manager for 
the company. He had at once thought of me 
as the very man for the place, and if I would 
join them they would let me in on the ground 
floor, making me a present of all the accrued 
profits to date. When the boom set in, as it 
was certain to do in the spring, there would be 
a tremendous rush of building, when my ser- 
vices an an architect, would be in endless de- 
mand, while he further expatiated on the 
enormous profit to be made from a store of 
miner's supplies and general merchandise, the 
nearest railroad town being twelve miles away 
and a mere Mexican pueblo at that, its mer- 
chants asleep and wholly incapable of catering 
to the demands of a live mining camp. He 
had plenty of figures to back up the general 
merchandise scheme, and he also promised 
that I should have the postoffice if I liked, 
crowning the whole with a glittering array of 
mining possibilities that made my mouth water. 
"I made inquiries about the Great Mogul 
mines, finding that Granville's account of their 
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richness was hardly overdrawn. Tom Camp- 
bell, one of the owners, told me himself that 
the country all about there was so rich that 
one could pan out color from the sand any- 
where. I did not discuss the town-site scheme 
with him, having gathered from Granville's 
letter that it was desirable to keep the thing 
under cover for the present, lest we precipitate 
the boom before we were ready for it; but 
everything Campbell told me only went to in- 
crease my interest in the project. And soon Qran- 
ville wrote that there were other aspirants for the 
opening that had been tendered me, and if I 
wanted to come in I would have to be there by 
the first of March, the tone of the letter im- 
plying that if my coming were delayed till but 
the second of March the chance would be for- 
ever lost to me. By this time I was sure that 
I did want to come in, and I started at once. 

"Qran ville met me at the station of La 
Qabilana with such a welcome as warmed my 
heart. How glad he was to see me! Not for 
an instant would he listen to my proposition 
to go to a hotel. I must go right out to his 
ranch, of course; and he hustled me into a 
waiting buggy with such enthusiasm that I 
fairly blushed for lack of exuberance in my 
own feelings. He was not yet living at Garden 
City, he beamingly explained; but he .had a 
ranch a little way out in the country, where I 
must come and rough it for a month or two and 
get some good Arizona color on my face. It 
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developed that the ranch was quite a little way 
out, and I had opportunity to get plenty of 
good Arizona color spread over my clothes as 
well as my complexion before we had covered 
the ten miles that was the actual distance. 
We rode lencompassed by a dense cloud of yel- 
low dust through which the landscape showed 
in blurred outlines blotched with faded grays 
and browns. A more desolate and Ood-for- 
saken country than that lying between the 
station of La Gabilana and Qranvilie*s ranch I 
have never happened to encounter, while as we 
went on I was forced to observe that his ap- 
pearance wholly harmonized with the land- 
scape. He looked old and weather-beaten, 
out-at-elbows, and neglected; but there was an 
expression of easy-going content upon his face 
that told me not to judge the situation by mere 
accident of clothes. Whatever his equipment, 
he was opulence itself in his bearing. At the 
mere mention of Garden City it was evident 
that he felt himself a millionaire. 

"Incidentally, as we neared our goal, he ex- 
plained his domestic arrangements, in respect 
to which his tone was especially congratula- 
tory. Up to this time he had been 'baching,* it 
appeared, and, as he could not profess to shine 
as a cook, he was particularly glad that I had 
not happened to come before; but now his 
hired man had taken to himself a wife, and a 
capable woman at the head of things made an 
appreciable difference in the comfort of the es- 
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tablishment. He had given up the house to 
the wedded pair aud moved into a tent himself , 
He thought I would like that. For his part, 
there was Dothiog he e9Joyed more than 
sleeping in a tent, filling his lungs with good 
fresh air all night long; to wake every morning 
in a bath of mellow sunshine that saturated 
one's whole being with its Heaven-sent tonic. 
He said it would make a new man of me, and 
I certainly hoped so, for by this time the old 
man appeared a painfully worn-out speciman. 

'*! was tired enough to enjoy any haven of 
rest by the time we reached the ranch, but I 
must confess to a creeping dismay as I saw the 
quarters which Granville pointed out as home. 
*We don't put on much style, you see,' he 
complacently observed : 'we just go in for com- 
fort and take things easy.' It was clear at a 
glance that they did not go in for style, but as 
to the comfort, that appeared to be a matter of 
opinion. 

The house was a slab shanty just twelve feet 
by twelve in size, consisting of but one room, 
which explained what I had previously re- 
garded as rather quixotic generosity on Gran- 
ville's part in moving out to give the entire es- 
tablishment to the bride. The tent to which 
he ushered me was pitched in the rear of the 
other structure, a weather-worn stretch of can- 
vas seven by nine, amply fulfilling his promise 
to let me in on the ground floor. There was no 
attempt at covering for mother earth, which 
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was trodden to a yellow dust into which our 
feet sank almost ankle deep; while the sole 
furnishing consisted of a couple of pine boxes 
and an erection at the farther end which I was 
hesitating to recognize as a bed, when Gran- 
ville settled the question in a cheery burst of 
hospitality. 

" ' Just throw your things on the bed, and 
make yourself at home, old fellow,' he cried, 
with no thought of apologizing for his belong- 
ings. 'YouMl find a basin and water by the 
back door if you want a wash. I've got to go ' 
out and send my man back with the buggy 
which I borrowed from one of the neighbors a 
couple of miles away. Make yourself perfecUy 
at home. It's all yours, as our Mexican friends 
say.' 

"All mine! Never was there a more curious 
embarassment of riches. The moment Gran- 
ville's back was turned, seething curiosity was 
investigating that bed, which in its way sur- 
passed anything in all my somewhat wide ex- 
perience of camping and roughing it. Four 
stakes had been driven into the ground, to 
which were fastened cross-pieces bound on at 
the corners with rusty snarls of baling wire. 
On this far from firm foundation was spread 
a thick lay^r of eottonwood brush, covered 
first with some old grain sacks and next by 
a dirty tarpaulin which served by way of 
under sheet. For the upper sheet, if it could 
be called that, was a gray woolen blanket, 
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while over all was spread a worD qnilt, every- 
where breakiag out iu an eruption of dirty cot- 
ton batting. As I thoughtfully ran my hand 
over the bas-relief of crooked sticks so relent- 
lessly in evidence through the tarpaulin I 
could hear Granville's voice in the distance joy- 
fully lifted in high baritone demand to know 
if he should be carried to the skies on flowery 
beds of ease. No query could have seemed at 
the moment more glaringly ironical. 

"He came back to the house while I was try- 
ing to make myself at home to the extent of a 
sectional bath in the tin basin by the back 
door, *By Jove! you're looking better already,' 
he declared, when I emerged from the one 
clean spot I had been able to discover in a 
crash towel 4iL» stimulating to the puti^le ae a 
corn-gob, 'And I hope you've bipugbt an ap- 
petite with you/ he went on cordially. 'Sup- 
per is just ready.' I had suspected as much 
from the strong hints of coffee and fried pork 
in the atmosphere, and I was happy to assure 
him thas I had brought an appetite with me. 
After that long drive across the country I felt 
simply ravenous. 

"We found the bride waiting for us at the 
table, which piece of furniture, with the bed in 
a corner and the cook-stove at one side fairly 
filled the house to over-flowing. The center of 
the board was graced by a great dish of raw 
onions, which Granville passed at once, glow- 
ing with delight at my probable surprise. 
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*Here is something you don't get right out of 
the garden at this time of year in Deover/ he 
said, and I had to muster a sickly smile and 
admit that he was right, thanking Heaven in 
my soul that there was any spot of earth free 
from that accursed vegetable at that or any 
other time of year. The stench of an onion 
has always been an abomination in my nostrils, 
while with equal fervor my stomach abhors 
pork; and when Granville followed up the first 
rarity by offering some slabs of half -fried salt- 
side swimming in a sea of amber-colored grease, 
I felt that I could go out and kick myself for 
that rash admission of an appetite. There was 
bread of about the color and consistency of a 
Milwaukee brick, while in lieu of butter was 
passed a dish of flour gravy suggestive of the 
sort of paste peculiar to newspaper oflSces. To 
these were added some boiled potatoes, the 
peculiar appearance of which, Granville ex- 
plained, was due to the fact that the eyes 
had all been cut out for planting. Happily 
there was coffee, which though unique in 
flavor and served without cream, helped to 
wash ^own some of the mutilated Murphies 
and a bit of bread; but Granville exclaimed 
loudly at my bird-like capacity, urging me over 
and over again to have some of the meat, and 
to take another onion, the latter especially 
recommended for its soporific qualities. 

*'For that reason I almost wished that I had 
devoured the whole dish, when we came to go 
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to bed. My casual examination had but half 
revealed the awful possibilities of this new in- 
strument of torture. 'You'd better roll up 
your coat and put it under your head/ cheer- 
fully advised the owner of the establishment, 
fitting his own garments to the side he reserved 
for himself. 'And perhaps you*d better not 
take off all your clothes, or you may feel chilly. 
It gets cold here before morning, though you 
never can catch cold in this pure ozone — the 
healthiest air on earth!* There was a blast of 
pure ozone as he spoke, which threatened to 
lift the tent into the next county, and as I shiv- 
ered in eloquent silence, Qranville stared at 
me in surprised concern. 'You don't mean to 
say you're cold already?' he cried, as though he 
could hardly credit the evidence of his eyes. 
'Why, this will never do. There are some po- 
tato sacks down here in the corner 111 spread 
over your feet. It's the most surprising thing— 
the warmth there is in a potato sack,' searching 
out the luxuries in question, which he shook 
with a vigor that filled the tent with a suffoca- 
ting cloud of dust 'There!' he exclaimed with 
cordial satisfaction, as he saw me well covered 
up. 'Now if you don't kick around too much 
you'll be all right. The bed is something of a 
makeshift,' he complacently added, as he set- 
tled himself for the night, 'but all things con- 
sidered, I think it does pretty well.' 

"It might do for him, whose taste had been 
cultivated to the proper point of appreciation; 
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but Saint Lawrence on his gridiron was never 
more of a martyr than I through all the hours 
of that interminable night, although I am 
quite willing to concede to the saint, in his 
time of torment, a frame of mind more befit- 
ting canonization. The moment Granville 
opened his eyes in the morning I was ready 
for him, determined to forestall any inquiries 
as to my night's rest. 

** 'How soon can we get started?' I asked, 
with an off-hand air of anticipating no possible 
delay. We had discussed the Garden City 
scheme in every detail the night before and I 
was persuaded that here at least I was not to 
be disappointed. 

" *Get started ?* he repeated luxuriously rub- 
bing his back against a crooked stick oppor- 
tunely lodged below. *0h, we'll get over there 
some time next week.' 

** * Next week!— Mighty Scott!' I gasped, 
thoughts of such nights as I had just under- 
gone stretching before me in a vista of horror, 
intensified by a mixed aroma of frying pork 
and onions now filling the air with awful 
promise of breakfast. 'But why not today? 

" *Why there's no such hurry as that,* he 
returned, eying me rather reproachfully. 'I 
want you to get rested first; and besides, I 
must go and borrow another saddle .some- 
where before we can get started, and I ck>n't 
just know who has one to spare. So take it 
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easy and settle down to enjoy yourself for a 
few days.' 

** *You don't mean to say that you are going 
to ask me to ride twenty- three miles and back 
on horseback?* I cried, feeling that things had 
come to a pass when even a worm might bo 
reasonably expected to turn. *Haven't you 
a wagon about the place?' 

"Yes he had a wagon, but unfortunately it 
had no seat. That, however, was not a suflS* 
cient objection in my eyes. I am fat and scant 
o' breath; I had not been on a horse's back in 
five years, and I was determined upon making 
the trip by less wearing method. 

The result of one look at the wagon was to 
rouse me to suggest that we go and borrow the 
buggy which had conveyed us from the station 
the night before; but it appeared that the 
owner was planning a trip to town himself that 
day, and Granville was naturally loath to in- 
trude with a request so obviously ill-timed. I 
went back to the washed-out blue wagon, 
which evidently had been only used of late as 
a roosting place for poultry, and, spurred to 
desperation, proposed that we put in a board 
for a seat and go ahead. It developed, how- 
ever, that there was not a loose board on the 
place longer than such as might be broken out 
of the packing-boxes in the tent, which plainly 
would not serve; but the freckle-faced bride 
came to the rescue, suggesting a couple of 
chairs, in her good-natured willingness to 
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assist, even bringing out with her own hands 
the pair that could be best spared for the pur- 
pose, which she had evidently selected with 
reference to the fact that they were little likely 
to be damaged by the journey. Already they 
were bound up with baling wire at every joint, 
while one had its lost seat replaced by a couple 
of slats, a contrivance for comfort fairly out- 
ranking the gridiron bed. The wagon also 
had been mended with baling wire; the har- 
ness was bound together here and there by the 
same convenient makeshift; in fact, the horses 
were the only part of the outfit not bound to- 
gether with baling wire, while they most of all 
looked in need of repair. 

It was not an imposing rig when all was 
ready; but in ship-wreck one is not finical 
about the style of his plank. I resolutely 
argued down all protests and pretexts for de- 
lay; I peremptorily hurried old Granville into 
forgetting his preference for going on horse- 
back; I worked to make ready with a vigor 
that surprised myself; and finally peace in- 
effible filled my soul as I saw that we were 
fairly started for Qarden City. 

"But man proposes — and in this case it was 
a ranchman from across the country who rode 
up to dispose of my plans at one fell swoop. 
He came to tell Granville that he could have 
the water that day. I did not as first compre- 
hend the calamity of this message so far as I 
was concerned; but on the instant the horses 
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were headed back to the corral, while Granville 
cheerfully explained that the trip would have 
to be deferred; the ranchmen of the region 
round used the water for irrigation in turn; 
and now that it was allotted to him for the 
next three days, he must stay at home and irri- 
gate, [n vain I expostulated and pleaded; he 
pointed out his dry acres and was inexorable. 

"And for two days, assisted by his hired man, 
he tickled that land with a hoe, while it seemed 
to me that the whole earth laughed in derision . 
But on the third day, the heavens took hold of 
the irrigation business, and Granville was 
driven into the tent where I sat sulking. It 
was a cold, raw rain, and everything was pres- 
ently saturated with chill dampness; but Gran- 
ville was in nowise cast down. He really en- 
joyed a rainy day, he stoutly declared; it made 
a man feel so snug and comfortable to be well 
housed at such a time. And then it was such 
a luxury to him to have time to regularly sit 
down and visit with me and not feel that he 
was taking it out of the potatoes. 

**And he unbosomed himself in that day of 
visiting more than he had before, telling all his 
adventures since our old Omaha days together, 
a story of hard work and much disappointment. 
And as he went on with the cheerless reminis- 
cence I marvelled that after so much bitter- 
ness in his cup, his old grudge against the 
existing conditions of society should have be- 
come so mollified: 
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" 'It was not UQtil I got down to the philos- 
opby of askiog nothing of life that life became 
really kind to me/ he said, luxuriously tilting 
his chair back against the bed, his coat but- 
toned to the chin to keep out the cold. *When 
I landed in Arizona with less than five dollars 
in my pocket I said, *From now on I leave my- 
self in the hands of fate.' I have worked and 
scrambled to get my share of the good things 
of life, but I scramble uo more. I will take 
what comes and grow old in peace and content- 
ment, whether fate gives me stalled ox or a 
dinoer of herbs.* And, behold, no sooner had 
I risen to that blessed foothold of stoicism than 
fate relented and everything came to me. I 
stumbled upon the opportunity of my life at 
Garden City; and then — well, another blessing, 
lost years ago, came back to me.' 

*'In short, it appeared that he had no sooner 
recovered from the surprise of making his for- 
tune at Garden City than he received a letter 
from the woman to whom he had ooce been en- 
gaged to be married, who had been at some 
pains to look him up and hint that through all 
the years of separation her heart had been un. ' 
swervingly true. Old Granville was a good 
deal affected when he told of her faithful de- 
votion. She had broken their engagement 
when he lost his money in Chicago, only be- 
cause she would not be a drae: upon him, it ap- 
peared. She had resolutely sacrificed herself, 
although, not appreciating her motive at the 
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time, he had bitterly reproached and upbraided 
her. But now she was a widow with a little 
property; and she was ready to marry him 
whenever he would. 

*'To say that I was surprised would be put- 
ting it mildly. I had never thought of Qran- 
ville as a candidate for matrimony under any 
.circumstances; and now as I looked at him, 
old and shabby and distinctly unattractive in 
his squalid surroundings, my mind turned to 
the faithful widow in a maze of astonishment. 
'I suppose you have told her all about the Gar- 
den City bonanza?* I tentatively remarked, 
what I felt to be a mean suspicion rankling in 
my mind. 

" *Oh, yes; she is greatly interested in that— 
and the ranch too; she is interested in every- 
thing that concerns me, naturally; and she 
never stops asking questions about it all,' he 
complacently returned. 'She is eager to see 
the place. In fact, she is coming out.* 

"*She is?' I exclaimed, aghast. *She is 
coming heref 

'Tes, she was actually coming; and in fact, 
Qranville confessed that this was one reason he 
had for confiding in me. He had expected to 
go back and fetch her the fall before, but the 
panic coming as it did had prevented the plac- 
ing of the Garden City water bonds, and the 
wedding had perforce been postponed. And 
then he had planned to go at Christmas-time, 
but the boom had not set in as it had seemed 
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it must, and again his happiness had been 
postponed. Secare in ultimate fortune, he was 
disixxied to be philosophical, but it appeared 
that the lady did not so patiently accept this 
continued delay in a bliss too long deferred. 
She had siezed upon an opportunity to take a 
trip with friends to California, and was plan- 
ning to return by the Southern rout« and stop 
ofiF at La Gabilana. She might arrive any day 
now, and Granville wanted to ask my advice 
about entertaining her. 'I suppose she would 
hardly expect me to ask her to stop here, 
though of course I could put up another tent,* 
he anxiously observed; *but it would'nt be quite 
the proper thing, would it V 

"*I should certainly say not.' I emphatically 
declared. 

"'Unless she should want to be married at 
once,' he dubiously added. 

** *But do you think she will want to be mar- 
ried at once?' I asked, with a glance of fresh 
dismay around the place. 

"*Well, from her letters, I think she is — 
ready,' he cautiously returned. *And she's a 
woman that knows her own mind; no nonsense 
about her; you will see that from her photo- 
graph.' He turned to fish down in one of the 
packing boxes, where from a debris of old 
shirts and socks, law-books and bits of harness 
he brought up a picture, holding it out to'tne 
with a smile of fond pride. The face was that 
of a woman on the shady side of forty, with 
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Rhrewd, Bmall eyes, a sharp beak of a nose, and 
thin, determined lips which said that the owner 
was accustomed to have her own way, as well 
as to know her own mind. 

" 'I am hardly in shape to be married before 
the boom sets in/ Qranviile rather plaintively 
observed, while I racked my brain for some- 
thing nice to say of the picture; *but of course 
it will have to be just as Melissa says.* Look- 
ing at the lines of Melissa's mouth, I thought 
it would. 

"The next day we actually got started for 
Garden City, but again my joy was dampened 
by Granville's desire to go around by way of 
La Gabilana, in order to call at the post-ofSce. 
*It will take us a few miles out oif the way, but 
there may be a letter from Melissa," he urged ; 
and before this lover's argument, of course I 
was speechless. And his heart had promised 
aright. There was a letter from Melissa; and 
I at least was reduced to despair by the tidings 
that she was to arrive in La Gabilana that very 
night. The trip to Garden City was called to 
another halt, and we anxiously betook ourselves 
to the hotel to discuss what should be done. 

"I grieve to say that Granville did not betray 
such wild joy as a lover might at the situation. 
He was wholly dazed and disquieted, clinging to 
me with pathetic entreaty that I stay by him 
and help him through. But I, by no means 
eager in respect to meeting Melissa, urged 
important business in Denver as a reason for 
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hurryiDg away upon the trip of iDspectioo 
forthwith; and it was finally settled that I 
should hire a team and let another member 
of the town-site company guide me upon the 
expedition, while Granville alone should await 
his love. At the last minute I mustered cour- 
age to take him aside and drop a blunt hint. 
*Qranville, old man, you can't— surely you 
can't meet her in those clothes/ I said, with an 
air of matter-of fact persuasiveness. "There 
won't be time for you to drive home and change 
of course." T knew perfectly well thJEit the best 
he had was upon his back — , and if you don't 
happen to have the money with you to fit your- 
self out at the clothing store, do let me lend 
you what you need.' 

"But he waved me aside with the air of a lord. 
*I have no wish to give her a false impression,' 
he loftily declared. 'She must take me as I 
am.' 

"Garden City turned out to be what by this 
time I had come to expect — a city on paper. 
Like a certain last resort dear to orthodoxy, it 
only lacked water and good society ; but those 
drawbacks were serious. I had known before 
that water was to be brought from a point 
some fifteen miles across the country, but I had 
not understood until now that a mighty moun- 
tain range occupied the ground of those inter- 
vening miles, involving such feats of engineer- 
ing as would call for an expenditure of some- 
thing like half a million dollars. Meanwhile all 
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the available water had been siezed by the 
Great Mogul Mining OompaDy, and the rest of 
the world must look on helpless. There was a 
small huddle of cabins around the Qreat Mogul 
shaft-houses ; but on the land of the townsite 
company was as yet only the low, long unpaint- 
ed pine building in which it had been proposed 
that I should begin my mercantile career. To 
this I was proudly escorted and put into pos- 
session with a benevolent flourish, while my 
conductor enthusiastically set forth all the great 
things which were to be expected when the 
boom set in, in the spring. We were joined by 
the present postmaster, who had been conduct- 
ing a general store at the mines, in which 
undertaking I was frankly informed that he 
had "busted up;" hence, now that his store was 
closed, it was proposed that he appoint me his 
deputy, and move the post-office over to my 
place. But the great hearted postmaster gener- 
ously scouted the suggestion. 'Deputy ! Not 
much! *Mr. Forrester should be postmaster, 
full-fledged. He himself would head a petition 
which his friends the postmasters of Tucson 
and Phoenix would be proud to sign; it should 
be forwarded to Washington and the proper 
influences brought to bear to fix it all at once. 
Mr. Forrester should be postmaster of Garden 
City! I was greatly touched by his friendly 
eagerness to sacrifice himself in my behalf, and 
had insisted upon his taking a handful of my 
best cigars to put in his pocket before it occur- 
ed to me to ask if they had a daily mail. 
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" *Oh, we ^n't got any mail service yet ! he 
cheerfully ezplalDed; *but when the boom sets 
in, in the spring — !*' 

"We drove back to La Qabilana the next day, 
and I found Qranville waiting for me at the 
hotel. It struck me that he looked strangely 
worn and depressed, while I was surprised that 
he showed such apathetic indifference as to the 
results of my observations at Garden City. 
With a sneaking desire to let him down gently, 
I told him I should be obliged to take the first 
train for Denver; but promised that I would 
consider the business proposition and let him 
know my decision shortly. 

**Granville listened absent-mindedly. 'liAelissa 
—Mrs. Woods — has decided to go too,' he said, 
staring at nothing in particular in the far dis- 
tance. 'She thinks the wedding would better 
be— postponed. I took her out to the ranch; 
she insisted upon it. And there were not 
chairs enough to go round at dinner— we had 
taken a couple with us to town, you know, and 
as I hired another team to drive out with, 
thinking the old wagon hardly comfortable 
enough for a lady— well, it left us kind o' short. 
And Sam*s wife had not been expecting com- 
pany and had figured on not getting much 
dinner: and as Melissa never eats pork and 
doesn't care for onions — well, she did not appear 
to be very favorably impressed. She thinks 
the wedding would better be postponed.' 

*'The lady did not appear until nearly train - 
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time, when wo three walked over to the station 
together. Though her photograph had but 
done justice to a certain hawk-like quality in 
her face, I found that Mrs^ Woods was still 
what would be called rather a fine looking 
woman, carrying her really handsome clothes 
with an air which said she considered the best 
of everything none too good for her. She 
looked like a woman who would haunt the 
stores on bargain days — and get bargains; the 
nervous push and energy of her whole manner 
eloquent of unlimited capacity to look out for 
herself under any conditions. But now her 
face appeared wilted and worn, and she walked 
along with an air scarcely less subdued than 
that of the shabby cavalier who kept at her 
side in silence. 

*'I am sure that the lady and I were equally 
relieved that the trains make but brief stop at 
the insignificant little station of La Qabilana. 
The embarrassment of our parting was soon 
over, and presently we stood on the rear plat- 
form of the car, looking back at poor Granville, 
old and seedy, yet wearing an air of pathetic 
dignity in his brave attempt to wave us a 
smiling farewell. 

" *Is it your first visit to Arizona?" I asked, 
in conventional desire to say something, when 
we at length turned to go into the car. 

" *Yes; and my last!* she exclaimed, her lips 
closing together like the clasp of a reticule; 
but there was a nervous twitch about her eye- 
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lids, reddened as though from much weeping^ 
as she turned back for one last look into the 
barren distance, where La Qabilana was now 
lost to view. 'Arizona is a disappointing country 
she said slowly, a regretful wistf ulness soften- 
ing her sharp features for a moment, while a 
couple of tears stole their way down either side 

of her red-tipped nose, *a disappointing 

country!' 
"And I fully agreed with her." 
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So generally profitable had been the little 
business which Bill Bowen conducted in his 
rooms over the Arcade saloon in Orodelphia, 
that he might have dwelt in the peace of sur- 
passing prosperity but for a mischievous ten- 
dency to dabble in outside ventures. He was 
wont to say, and most emphatically when in the 
throes of remorse attending his episodic losses, 
that he was opposed ui>on principle to specula- 
tion in any form; but perhaps the more for this 
very reason, because temptation thus gained 
the subtle charm of forbidden fruit, it appeared 
that he must periodically indulge in the fre- 
quently expensive form of investment which 
he recognized as 'fliers." 

It was in one of those moments of recurrent 
weakness that he was induced to become inter- 
ested in the Jack Pot mine to the somewhat 
indefinite extent of a "grubstake," knowing 
nothing whatever of the property beyond what 
Jack Clemens told him, from which it appeared 
clear that however rich might be the claim in 
promise, for the present it had nothing more 
tangible to offer. But for Clemens himself he 
had a good natured liking, built principally 



THE JACK POT MINE. 

Upon appreciation of a certain dogged persiB- 
tenoy in the fellow's character. As Bowen 
often observed, he liked a man who had nerve 
to stay with a losing game, and as long as he 
had known him, Jack demons appeared to 
have been doing little else. And now when a 
partner in the Jack Pot had **pulled out," 
thinking so little of its possibilities that he had 
even made Clemons a free gift of his share in 
the property, this characteristic was especially 
in evidence in the undaunted enthusiasm with 
which the owner held forth in regard to the 
bonanza he believed was there. Bracket, his 
late associate, had but proved what foolishness 
was in him by throwing away the work of a 
year just when reward was almost within his 
grasp, which opportunity might now be 
Bowen's for the merely nominal sum required 
to carry the workings into "pay." No more 
than five hundred dollars would be needed at 
the outside, which sum would be returned a 
hundred-fold. Clemons would not be surprised 
if the property turned out to be one of the big- 
gest things in Colorado; in fact he made it very 
clear that he should be greatly surprised if it 
did not. 

"I tell you what,** he exclaimed, when he had 
told over and over again what assays the "knife- 
blade" seam had yielded, and at what rate it 
had been improving with depth, "if you go in 
with me now youll be wearin* di'mon's this 
time six months.*' 
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Bowen was wearing diamonds already as it 
happened, but he had no objection to acquir- 
ing more, and his mood that day was peculiarly 
susceptible to persuasion. Fortune had been 
coming his way lately, and not only was he 
comfortably conscious of possessing the where- 
withal to go into the undertaking if he would, 
but moreover he had an almost superstitious 
conviction that luck could not fail to go with 
him. "But how can you be so sure the ore is 
there in any paying quantity?" he asked, while 
wavering between doubt and desire. 

"How can you be sure there are four acee in 
the pack?" retorted the other, with an air of 
producing unanswerable argument. 

"I can*t— unless I happen to be dealing the 
cards myself," laughed Bowen appreciatively." 

"Well, I*m dealing this game, and I know 
what's there,*' said Clemons with canny cer- 
tainty. 'N* if you'd come up and look the 
property over — " 

"I shouldn't know any more about it than I 
do now. I'm no mining man, as I've paid good 
money to discover," declared Bowen hastily. 
"But ril go it blind for luck; and you can 
make out a deed to the half interest as soon as 
you like." 

In such offhand fashion the bargain was 
made and the work on the Jack Pot went mer- 
rily forward. In the role of owner Bowen 
quickly became infected with his partner's 
enthusiasm, regularly every Sunday driving up 
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the canon to inspect the work of the week and 
talk things over; and it seemed to him that the 
real rest of the day only began when, ha v. 
ing duly traversed shaft and levels, the pair 
settled themselves in back-tilted chairs on the 
shady side of the cabin to discuss the situation 
which continually appeai*ed more promising. 
On these occasions it generally happened that 
Clemons, full of unsophisticated egotism, 
would show his appreciation of a good listener 
by soon or late giving the conversation a per- 
sonal turn, so that Bowen presently found him- 
self fully informed as to the old folks back in 
Missouri, with a mortgage on the farm, which 
the loyal son proposed to ''lift'' with his first 
money; while he heard much more about the 
beauty and goodness of the little girl who had 
been waiting seven years for her lover to come 
back to her. 

"Seven years is a good while to keep a girl 
waitin'," demons would observe tentatively, a 
wistful tenderness lighting his sallow, freckled 
face. 

*'It is, sure," Bowen would agree, his eyes 
absently fixed upon the snow crowned peaks 
towering head and shoulders above the pine- 
fringed hills at the west. He too remembered 
a little girl back East. She was not waiting for 
him. She had wearied of that and married an- 
other long years before; but more than once as 
demons prattled of his sweetheart it had come 
into the other's mind that he should like to go 
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back and see his own old love — just once. It 
had even occurred to him that he might like to 
go back to certain good resolutions he had once 
thought to hold to for her dear sake, even to 
see if perchance he might not yet become the 
man he might have been had she remained 
true. It ought to be easy to turn over a new 
leaf— any number of new leaves — with a bank 
account sufficiently sustaining. 

"It won't be long now before we're on the 
sunny side of Easy street," demons would de- 
clare, with his fatuous air of contidence ; and 
Bowen, while he affected a certain scepticism, 
instinctively fell into the pleasant habit of hop- 
ing for all that was promised. 

But to see throusrh a stone is proverbially 
difficult, and no undertaking may so mock the 
prescience of men as mining for the precious 
metals. The Jack Pot continued to look prom- 
ising, but demon's Mrst estimate of the neces- 
sary expenditure to bring the mine into pay 
had been doubled and trebled, and still to the 
man behind the bills, the property seemed to 
be as far as ever from showing anything like 
shipping ore; and it was not long ere he found 
his feelings running a weekly gamut, beginning 
with the high note of hope when he made his 
Sunday visit to the mine, only to regularly sink 
to the minor chords of despair by Saturday 
night. 

"Of course I don't say it is your fault. Jack," 
he ruefully observed one day, meeting his part- 
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Der OD the street when his feelings were at very 
low pitch; '*but really, you know, I can't stay 
in such a game as this much longer. I've got 
over fifteen hundred in that hole now, and in 
whatever particular my brain may be lacking, 
I do know when I've had enough." 

"But just you wait!" cried demons, such a 
glint of triumph in his voice that hope revived 
in Bowen's breast And he had not long to 
wait. Within the hour demons came spring- 
ing up the long stairway that introduced the 
world to that little establishment over the 
Arcade, producing from his pocket a small can 
vas sack, the contents of which he would by 
no means reveal until he had carefully guarded 
against intrusion by closing and locking both 
the doors. 

"We've got it!" he huskily whispered then, 
his hand tremulous as he drew forth some bits 
of dully glittering gray mineral. *'Over six- 
teen inches of that!" 

**Tellurium!'* Rarely did Bowen permit his 
habitual calm to become ruffled to any percep- 
tible degree, but he was conscious of a palpable 
unsteadiness in his own fingers as he examined 
the specimens. 

"Last night's blast broke into the stuff,'* 
demons explained, looking as though he 
might almost weep for joy. "Of course I didn't 
know anything about it till I went down the 
shaft this mornin', 'n' then I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyea It seemed too good to be true, 
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after the luck I've had all these years; 'n' says I 
to myself, I'll jest take some of the stuff down 
to Wilcox; he's as good as au assay certificate 
when it comes to ore. I was lookin' for him 
when I met you; *n* I jest had to laugh, seein' 
you so glum *n' knowin* what I had in my 
pocket. But I wouldn't say a word till I was 
sure." 

"And Wilcox says it is the real thing?*' 

"He says it is one of the biggQSt strikes ever 
made in Colorado if we've got much more of 
this— *n' we have." 

"But you haven't had an assay yet," Bowen 
observed, eying the fragment in his hand with 
a certain incredulity. As Clemons had said, 
it seemed to good too be true. 

"Assay nawthin'!" retorted the other, with 
an air of triumphant contempt, "You jest 
can't assay tellurium as pure as that; the stuff 
volatilizes, as the assayers say, 'n' files off into 
nawthin*. 'N' what's the use of assayin' pure 
gold anyhow? — ^for that's what it is, as you or 
any other man must see that knows anythin' 
about tellurium." 

"I know; it looks like it, sure; but when it 
comes to proving the value — " 

"We'll prove it fast enough as soon as we be- 
gin shipping." 

"And when will that be?" 

"As soon as we can quarry out enough of the 
stuff to fill a car." 

Bowen laughed exultantly, yet with an odd 
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sense of UDrealty, Could riches be so nearly 
within his grasp? '*! mnst go up and see it/* 
he said, feeling that until his own eyes had 
measured his good fortune he could not be- 
lieve in it. 

"Of course you must," cried the other joy- 
ously. "And you can let me ride up with you. 
I walked down; but it's fit that I should go 
back in style. 'N* for heaven's sake don't 
wait; order the team quick; I can hardly be 
sure it ain't all a dream till I clap my eyes on 
the stuff again." 

They were soon on the way, the party by this 
time having grown to four. Clemons was eager 
to have his friend Wilcox inspect the wondrous 
treasure trove, while Bowen esteemed himself 
in great luck when by chance he encountered, 
Colonel Meredith of Denver on the street. The 
Colonel was one of the best known mining men 
in Colorado, so invariably successful in his 
operations that the world had come to credit 
him with almost a Midas touch, to bring out 
gold from wheresoever he would. His name 
on the directorship of a mining company was 
sufficient to create market for its stock, while 
for him to buy a claim in any camp could re- 
sult in nothing less than an immediate boom 
for the favored place. Bowen congratulated 
himself that he was so far upon terms of inti- 
macy with the great man that he might ven- 
ture in confidence to show his specimens, with 
well simulated indifference asking for an 
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opiDion, his spirits rising to yet more dizzy 
heights as he noted the flash that came into 
the keen gray eyes at the sight. The Colonel 
was wary of committing himself however; it 
looked like'*good truck/' he negligently opined, 
but of course the value of the strike must de- 
pend upon whether or not there was a well 
defined vein, and how far it ran all alike. 
Bowen laughed in his sleeve however, to note 
the alacrity with which the Colonel broke an 
engagement in order to accept the invitation to 
visit the property. To anyone who knew him 
all the assayer's certificates which might be 
written would hardly weigh beside the judg- 
ment of Colonel Randolph Meredith as to the 
real value of the ore. 

But unexpectedly forceful was the expres- 
sion of the great man's opinion which came at 
length, when the mine had been duly in- 
spected and many questions asked and an- 
swered. "What do you want for the property?" 
he asked. 

What did they want for it! Bowen shot a 
swift glance at his partner, who looked startled 
and distinctly pale. "What will you give?" he 
tersely returned. 

"Well, it has not been my habit to invest 
money in mere prospect holes," the Colonel 
said, directing about the shaft-house a cheap- 
ening glance, which yet lingered affectionately 
on the small ore heap dumped in the middle of 
the floor. "And this is nothing but a prospect, 
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ae you know. It looks as though there might 
be a mine here in time, but it is going to take 
money to develop it — big money. And there 
are chances that it may pinch out into nothing 
— it is always so with any prospect. At its 
present stage of development it would be hard 
to say what it is worth. I don*t know what 
idea you may have of its value; but just as « 
gamble, I will offer you ten thousand dollars, 
cash down, for the property." 

"Not much!'' broke from demon's lips ex- 
plosively. 

"I will write you a check on the spot if you 
say so," went on the Colonel suavely, as though 
he had not heard. "It would not take ten 
minutes to make out a deed, if you happen to 
have the abstract here so we could run it 
through and make sure of the title." 

"Nobody will ever get a deed at that figure," 
declared demons with emphasis, making for 
the door as though to avoid repetition of such 
an insulting proposition. 

Bowen had been well schooled in self con- 
trol, and emergencies always found him with 
reasoning faculties keenly alert. It could 
never have entered his mind to suppose that 
Colonel Meredith, famed for his clear judg- 
ment and calm, dispassionate method, would 
propose to buy a mine without the usual tests 
of the ore, examination by experts, and all due 
deliberation. The offer was eloquent of the 
great man's estimate of the value of the strike; 
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but the very impetuosity of it somehow weak- 
ened Bo wen's faith in the judgment he had 
heretofore h^ld as infallible. He did not be- 
lieve there was ten thousand dollars worth of 
the ore in sight, rich as it seemed to be; while 
from dear experience he held that a mine was 
even less to be trusted than the princes of 
earth. And even assuming that they had a 
bonanza, there was a new shaft-house needed 
— the old one was but a shack; a steam hoist- 
ing plant and a pump with a larger engine 
were inevitable, — the water had been sadly 
interfering with the work in the last few feet 
of development; then there should be a wire 
tramway, costing several thousand dollars, to 
convey the ore down the hill — the grade of the 
road was almost impossible for a loaded team. 
However rich the mine, all that came out of it 
for many a day was likely to be poured back in 
the necessary improvements, while there was 
always the chance, as the Colonel had cannily 
suggested, that the vein might pinch out into 
nothing at all. Bowen remembered the remark 
of a certain mining promoter whom he knew, to 
the effect that it was ''enough sight easier and 
a blooming lot surer to dig money out of people 
than out of the earth." Ten thousand dollars 
was not a fortune, but as a sure thing it was 
entitled to respect; and he was quick to calcu- 
late that his share of it, regarded as a return 
upon an investment of fifteen hundred, might 
bo regarded as fairly munificent. If Colonel 
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Meredith would better his ofifer, ae seemed 
quite probable, possibly even doubling the 
sum, or if he would only hold to the same 
figure and concede an interest in the property 
beside, Bowen felt that they would be very 
unwise to turn down the opportunity. 

But when all this and more was urged upon 
demons, he was found to be fiercely obdurate. 
*'Tou*re asking me to throw away a fortune — 
the fortune that I've been slavin' for all these 
years," he declared in vehement reproach. **I 
might consent to sell a half interest in the 
property for fifty thousand, but I believe I'd 
be a fool to do that. 'N' any how, I'll never take 
a cent less." 

And Wilcox, called into the conference, ap- 
plauded the determination. "It's a big thing," 
he declared, his eyes gloating over the speci- 
men in his hand. "The fact that Meredith 
wants it would be proof enough, even if you 
didn't have the ore to speak for itself. I've 
never seen prettier truck. And the way it's 
opened up — well, maybe fifty thousand is a 
pretty steep price as the property stands, but 
I say twenty thousand wouldn't be enough — 
not by a long chalk." 

Bowen's judgment instinctively veered with 
these voices of experience. They must be 
right; yet in any venture in his regular busi- 
ness he was always prone to cling to the bird in 
hand theory. And he was so far dissatisfied 
that when on the way back to town, the Colon- 
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el increased his offer to thirty thousand in cash 
for a three-quarter interest in the mine, Bo wen. 
for his part, accepted. The Colon el, however, 
would not purchase a half of the property; 
he must have a controlling interest or nothing. 

So the next morning found 60 wen again on 
the way to Bummer Gulch, conning arguments 
along the way that seemed to him altogether 
unanswerable, but which demons blew into 
thin air with the smoke of his pipe. 

"He'd leave us a quarter interest!'' he scorn- 
fully ejaculated. " 'N' how long would we have 
that, with him managin' the mine? We*d be 
froze out before we had our backs turned. *N' 
why should we be takin' a quarter when we 
can have the whole?" 

''There's thirty thousand in cash to be con- 
sidered." 

"We'll get five times thirty thousand by 
stickin' to the mine." 

"And like enough spend five times thirty 
thousand in developing it, and be as poor as 
ever when all is done. I know how it goes in 
mining," cried Bowen impatiently. "And the 
more I look at that truck, the more it doesn't 
seem to me like tellurium any way. There's 
something— a sort of greasy look about it that 
I don't like." 

"Greasy grandmother!'* retorted the other 
with contemptuous irrelevance. 

"And bear in mind that we haven't had an 
assay nor a mill run. When we do — " 
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"When we do, ypul own up that you've been 
a bloomin' idiot,'' demons roughly interrupted, 
proceeding to develop such a fund of profanity 
in lieu of argument that Bowen abandoned the 
struggle, returning in wrath and chagrin to 
report to the waiting Colonel. 

For rather more than a fortnight he kept 
huffily away from the mine, although he read 
in a local paper that the Jack Pot had devel - 
oped to a shipper, his lingering displeasure on 
account of Clemen's obstinacy by no means in- 
terfering with a growing hope that it was to be 
proved the fellow had been right after all. 
More and more as the days went by, he found 
himself dwelling upon this thought, the period 
of waiting becoming a distinct strain upon his 
nerves, which brought a relief correspondingly 
great when one day Clemons appeared in the 
door. The fellow's face was pale, and in one 
hand was crushed a letter which Bowen knew 
at a glance must tell the story. 

"Well, old man, what is it?" he exclaimed, 
the last remnant of wrath dissolved in burn- 
ing desire to hear the good news. "What have 
you there?" 

"Just a bill for smelter charges." The words 
came out with a wan, sickly smile indescribably 
pitiful. "Seventy- nine dollars it comes to." 

"Bill for smelter charges!" making a fierce 
dive at the letter. 

"Tou were right, you see. It ain't tellurium," 
Clemons went on lifelessly, dropping into a 
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chair; **jest nothin' but telluride of lead— 
that's all.'* 

Bowen's face had grown livid as he studied 
the brief statement from the smelter. "Tellu- 
ride of lead !— I never heard of the stuff before," 
he bitingly eiaeulated,, his rage taking the form 
of a dead, white calm. "And to think that but 
for you we might have had thirty thousand 
dollars right in our jeans!" 

••I don't know as we'd be any better off than 
we are now," the other wearily returned. "It 
wouldn't have been very pleasant to have had 
the money 'n' then have to give it back again." 

"He could never have recovered a cent, buy- 
ing it as he did entirely upon his own judg- 
ment and without any sort of a guaranty from 
us. He was willing enough to take his chances, 
and heaven knows I was anxious enough to le^ 
him; but you—" 

!*You don't seem to understand, Bowen," hi9 
partner put in, with a sickly impatience. "There 
is nothin' in the mine — nothin'. You wouldn't 
have wanted to hold any man to such a bar- 
gain." 

"Wouldn't I?— Am I doing business for my 
health then?" 

"You have been rather fond of braggin' that 
you never played anythin' but a square game." 

Bowen broke out into a peal of odd, mirth- 
less laughter. "I suppose you are what the 
Lord made you," he ejaculated, "but my advice 
to you is to get out of this country. Colorado 
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isn't an asylum for the feeble minded, and in a 
survival of the fittest you'll get left. Go back 
to the old folks ou the farm and hoe potatoes — 
it's the work you were cut out for. But before 
you start, take this bill and nail it up in the 
Jack Pot shaft' house as a warning to fools; 
and you can have a deed to hang beside it — 
for I make you a present of my interest in the 
mine, right now. Hereafter I stick to business 
and let speculation alone. Cards are good 
enough for me." 

demons staggered heavily to his feet, his 
pallid features working in evident efifort to 
keep back the weak, childish tears. *'I'm sorry 
I got ytm into it," he pitifully murmured. 
"Mebbe you don't give me credit for carin' 
but—" 

The other turned abruptly away. More than 
once he had seen a man stake his last dollar 
and lose it on one of those small, baize-covered 
tables that made up the principal furnishing 
of the room; but never had he encountered 
such a look of utter heart-break as looked at 
him now from Clemon's eyes. 

"Oh, well, you got yourself into it at the 
same time," he brusquely observed. "I can 
stand it if you can, I suppose." 

''That's just it, I don't know how I can stand 
it," the poor fellow chokingly responded, grop- 
ing for the door-knob as though he had sud- 
denly gone blind. *'It ain't for myself, — I could 
worry along somehow if it wasn't for — the little 
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girl! — I was fool enough to write her all about 
it, 'n* she*s expectin' me to come for her. I 
told her she might name the day; 'n' now— 
she's waited so long, Bowen !'* He had dropped 
back into a chair» burying his face in his hands, 
his huge form shaken with childish sobbing. 
"Don't mind me/' he weakly gasped after a 
moment, "I'll brace up 'n' go along pretty soon; 
but-~oh, God!— it's tough!" 

Bowen walked the length of the room and 
back before he spoke. Business had not pros- 
pered of late in that little establishment over 
the Arcade, possibly owing to the owner's pre- 
occupation in other interests; and now with 
the downfall of his mining hopes he was feel- 
ing painfully poor. 

"But what's another drop in the bucket?" 
he ejaculated, coming to a standstill by dem- 
ons' side while he looked with a sort of con- 
temptuous pity at the bent shape. "Hand me 
that bill, man; I've got it to pay, I suppose, 
and I may as well take my medicine without 
making any more faces." 

With the paper in his hand, he deliberately 
brought out what money was in his pocket, 
carefully counting out seventy-nine dollars, 
which he deposited in a neat pile in the center 
of the table. Then, thrusting the uncounted 
balance into demons' limp hand, he gruffly 
exclaimed, "There — take that and buy yourself 
a railroad ticket and a wedding ring and git,— 
do you hear? Don't keep that girl waiting any 
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longer. And when you've got her, be good to 
her— good enough to makeup to her for all the 
years of waiting. There aren't any too many 
of her kind." 

^*But you — " faltered Clemons, raising his^ 
reddened, tear- wet eyes to look at the money as 
though hardly comprehending how he had 
come by it. 

Bowen cut short the words With a grim, sar- 
donic laugh. *'0h, 1—" he said, **I shall stay 
right here and 'tend to business. I had thought 
of a change of climate, but I've altered my 
mind ; and the turning over of a new leaf is in- 
definitely postponed." 
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